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MORE than sixty years after independence, the ques- 
tion of how we educate our children still remains highly 
contentious, Despite massive investments by the gov- 
ernment in creating a widespread public education 
system, the quality of the education it provides has been 
much like the proverbial curate’s egg — good only in 
parts. With few exceptions, the overwhelming mass of 
this large system is creaky, overburdened and increas- 
ingly failing to meetits objectives. Lies’ 

The failure of the system to meet the aspirations 
of millions, particularly after theeconomic reforms of 
the nineties that created a larger, upwardly mobile and 
disposable income wielding middle class, hasledtoa 
gradual loss of confidence in the ability of government 
systems to deliver. In particular, the middle class has 
moved away from these institutions as it is now able 
to pay for whatis perceived to be quality education, 

Even among those who may not necessarily be 
better off, there is a clearly visible tendency to move 
their children away from non-performing government 
institutions into private ones, just as soon as they 
can afford the costs involved. In turn, this has led ta, 
an increase in what may be called non-state actors, 
who provide educational services in return for a 
variety of reasons, including market determined 
returns. There has also been a growing commercial 
interest in the education sector, especially in the last 
two decades. There is, therefore, both a push and pull 
factor at play. 

Theexistence of privateplayers in the education 


space was recognized even in the 1960s when the + 


Indian Education Commission (better known as the 
Kothari Commission) noted that a large number of 
schools wereunder private management, and indeed that 
many of these were of high quality. Today the position 
is even starker — while a majority (approximately 85 
percent) of elementary schoolsare run by government 
agencies or department, at the secondary and higher 
education stage nearly 60 per cent and 69 per cent 
institutions respectively, are under private manage- 
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The problem 


ment. Clearly, there is already a large and significant 
participation of non-state actors in education. 

- The reasons for non-state entities owning or 
operating educational institutions may be many, rang- 
ing from philanthropic do-gooding to pure profiteering 
(while the law prohibits commercializing education, 
many organizations find it convenient to observe 
the law in letter if not in spirit). Religious missions, 
charitable organizations, eponymous foundations and 
trusts, non-governmental organizations, companies, 
individuals — the list of those engaged’in educational 


. ventures is endless. 


In the US, the inability of the state to addres 
the problem of failing schools and the need to create 
more accountable ones has become a major concern 
in communities, and this parent spearheaded move- 
ment has resulted in a new form of schooling partner- 
ship — the charter school. In effect, the charter school 
model entails taking overandcontracting aschool from 
the state to be managed by parents in the community. 
The state, however, provides monetary support to the 
school, matching what it would otherwise have spent 
onit. The claim isthat the charter schools have resulted 
in an enhanced accountability of local schools to the 
local community. 

Interestingly, this shift is evident not just in the 
land of ‘free enterprise’, the US, but also in social 
democratic Sweden where the state enables anyone 
satisfying basic standards to open a new school and 
take in children at the state’s expense. Whether this 
greater plurality of suppliers, reflecting greater choice, 
also significantly enhances educational quality, how- 
ever, remains unsettled, given absence of research data. 

Of late, a similar tendency can be noticed in 
India too as various state governments, keen to enhance 
the quality of school education, have initiated dif- 
ferent schemes to involve private partners. A similar 
initiative has also been proposed by the central gov- 
ernment, hoping to start 6000 new model schools in 
different blocks, 2500 under thé public-private partner- 
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ship mode. It is another matter that the proposal, 
despite Cabinet approval, has met with significant 
resistance, particularly from the education bureauc- 
racy — possibly areflection of ideological unease aris- 
ing from the set ways of operation or worse; turf battles 
andthe scheme still remains to be operationalized: This 
despite the terms of contract being substantially modi- 
fied in favour of private players. 

The fact is that government is no longer the sole 
player in this sector; there are many who have taken 
on responsibilities earlier assuméd io be exclusively 
its own. However, the regulatory mechanisms tomoni- 
tor the working of government aided private schools 
continue to be weak —for example, in the provision of 
mid-day meals; artificially inflating numbers in the 
aided schools than actually enrolled; failure to meet 
the statutory requirement of 25% enrolment of chil- 
dren from the weaker sections, and soon. 

Not surprisingly, a vocal school of thought con- 
tinues to propound that all educational institutions 
should be under government ownership and manage- 
ment (akin to a common school system), holding that 
itis the responsibility of the state to ensure the educa- 
tion of all citizens. This group would prefer the aboli- 
tion of all private (or non-state) initiatives, 
‘nationalization’ of all educational institutions, andthe 
active involvement of the state in their management. 
The reasons for such a position might be many, but at 
the core lies a deep distrust of all private motives, 
alongside a (false) equation of the government with 
the public. 

To state it more sharply, the belief is that only 
the government can uphold and serve the public inter- 
est. There is also the associaled argument that in a 
democracy itis easier to hold the government, as com- 

pated to a private entity, to account, this despite con- 
siderable evidence to the contrary. Some even assert 
that any talk of involving private players only results 
inreducing the pressure on the government to meetits 
constitutional duties. Yet, the voices for liberalization 


are growing louder; in recent years, there are many _ 


more who argue that state management of education 
is precisely what has led to the current situation, and 
that itis perhaps time to acknowledge that non-state 
initiatives could help bring about an Improvement 
in quality. \ 

One reason why the debate has so fa been 
unable to transcend ideological assertionsis an absence 
of reliable data on the numbers, quality, location, com- 
position’of students, teacher qualifications and sala- 
fissin private schoolsin the country. Equally, Supreme 
Courtirulings that continue to treat education as a 


- non-profit activity, create barriers forthe entry, ofnew 
players. More significantly, many of the rules and provi- 
sions under the Right to Education Act appear directed 


against small, even if committed, players who would 
find it difficult to meet the required norms of infrastruc- 
ture, teacher qualification and salaries, and so on. In # 
brief, both the ideological and regulatory environment 
remains more restrictive than facilitatory. 

For a country that hopes to reap the so-called 
demographic dividend in the next few decades, the 
question of educating its young is of critical impor- 
tance, Unless these young people are well educated and 
provided with the skills the country needs, the demo- 
graphic dividend could quickly turn into a demo- 
graphic nightmare. Evidence of this danger is already 
visible, as reflected in the rapidly increasing crimerates 
and anomie in our cities; unless we arrest the slide of 
oureducational institutions swiftly, future generations 
will pay the penalty. 

Itis in this context that the present issue of 
Seminar looks at partnerships in education from a 
variety of perspectives. ‘I'he expectation is that the 
debate will move beyond narrow ideological con-- 
cerns and-heip evolve workable arrangements to 
ensure quality education for all. 


AMIT-KAUSHIK and 
VIMALA RAMACHANDRAN 
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ACCORDING to DISE data for 
2009-10, of the total 1.3 million recog- 
nized schools in India, 1.04 million 
(80.37 per cent) were under govern- 
ment management. Private recog- 
nized schools accounted for just over 
250,000 schools (around 20 per cent), 
a proportion that appears to have 
remained constant over the last few 
years.! In other words, nearly one in 
every five recognized schools at 
the elementary level is under private 
management,” 

The presence of the private 
sector in school education is one that 
has also been implicitly recognized 
by The Right of Children to Free and 
Compulsory Education Act, 2009, 
which mandates that unaided recog- 
nized schools must admit not less 
than 25 per cent of their intake at the 
Grade I level (KG if there is a pre- 
school attached) from amongst chil- 
dren belonging to disadvantaged 
backgrounds. The act views schools 
as institutions of social integration and 


* This article was originally drafted by the 
author as a member of the Working Group on 
Elementary Education and Literacy for the 
Twelfth Five Year Plan (2012-17), as a chap- 
tersubmitted forthe Group's final report. 


1. http://www.dise.in/Downloads/Publica- 
tions/Publications percent202009- 1 0/Flash 
percent20Statistics percent202009-10, pdf; 
retrieved 22nd August 2011, 

2. Thisdoes notinclude the apparently increas- 
ing number of unrecognized private schools, 
about whom there is very little data available. 


thus attempts to bring all schools 
within a common umbrella; yet, in 
doing so, it acknowledges that there 
has been significant private participa- 
tionin this sectorin the last few years. 

Following the first round of eco- 
nomicreformsin the early 1990s, and 
possibly as an unintended result of 
the consequent growth of the middle 
class in India, the demand for private 
schooling has increased in recent 
years. Some part of this has been 
aspirational, whilein othercases ithas 
arisen due to a search for an alter- 
native to whatare perceived to beless 
than satisfactory government insti- 
tutions. Several organizations, both 
for-profitand not-for-profit, have estab- 
lished, or are in the process of estab- 
lishing, K-12 schools in not just the 
major metros, but also in Tier 2 and 
Tier 3 cities, where the demand for 
quality education is greater than ever 
before. While it is nobody’s case that 
private or non-state institutions can 
automatically be equated with quality, 
the truth is that, as Justice Jeevan 
Reddy observed in the historic case 
of J.P. Unnikrishnan vs the State of 
Andhra Pradesh, ‘Private educational 
institutions are a necessity in the 
present day context. Itis not possible 
to do without them because the goy- 
ernments are in no position to meet 
thedemand...”? 

It may be argued that with the 


passage of The Right of Children To. 


Free And Compulsory Education Act, 
2009, the role of the private sector in 
elementary school education has 
ceased to have much relevance. How- 
ever, inasmuch as the act does not do 
away with clauses (c) and (g) of Arti- 
cle 19(1) of the Constitution, which 
provide that all citizens shall have the 
right ‘to form associations’ and to 
‘practice any profession, orto carry on 
any occupation, trade or business’, a 
position upheld (with some caveats) 
by the Supreme Court in T.M.A. Pai 
Foundation and Ors. vs State of 
Karnataka and Ors., Supreme Court, 
2002,* it would appear that as longas 
the private party concerned complies 
with the norms and standards laid 
down by the act, there still remains a 
role for such players, eventhough afy 
such role would not dilute the state’s 
obligation to fulfil its mandate under 
the Constitution. 


Lk: can be no (wo opinions about 
the obligation of the state to ensure 
free and compulsory education forall 
children between the ages of six and 
fourteen years. In the implementation 
of the RTE Act, therefore, it is quite 
evident that the government will have 
to take the lead in ensuring the right 
systems and processes are put into 
place. 

That said, however, there would 
seem to be anot unreasonable case for 
the involvement of non-state actors in 
several aspects related to delivery of 
the right, not least due to the quantum 
of financial and human resources 
required, Although the private sector 


3. J.P. Unnikrishnan vs State of Andhra 
Pradesh (1993) 1 SCC 645, http://legal 
servicesindia.com/article/article/fee-struc- 
ture-Vis-a-vis-private-unaided-educational- 
institutions-94-1 html; retrieved 22 August, 
2011. 


4,T.M.A. Pai Foundation and Ors., vs State of 
Karnataka and Ors., Supreme Court, 2002, 
http://www.indiankanoon.org/doc/512761; 
tetrieved 22 August 2011. 


has made substantial contributions 
to education in India, a significant 
number of their initiatives have tended 
to be philanthropic in nature. How- 
ever, in considering a strategy for the 
long term, it must be accepted that 
philanthropic or Corporate Social 
Responsibility (CSR) initiatives in the 
establishment and running ofschools 
are not likely to be sustainable strate- 
gies inthe long run. Fluctuations in the 
economy will always be reflected in 
budgets that companies set aside for 
CSR, and thus the'provision of any 
service, be it school-related or other- 
wise, whichis basedion such motives, 
will always be at-risk. Similarly, 
activities undertaken by not-for-profit 
organizations like NGOs are‘also not 
continuously sustainable. Even estab- 
lished non-profits who are‘acknowl: 
edged as duing good work for the 
last 15-20 years, often find. that they 
remain at the mercy of theirdonors; ' 
enya 


Tis leads to the need to consider 
other alternatives such as Public Pri- 
vate Partnerships (PPP). The concept 
of PPP originally came about in the 
West due to concerns about the level 
of public debt, which grew rapidly 
during the macroeconomic crises of 
the 1970s and 1980s. The model was 
initially viewed as one in which the 
private partner would provide ser- 
vices or infrastructure for a fee, as 
well as investment that wouldreplace 
government resources. While there 
is no single accepted international 
definition of PPPs, in practice such 
projectshave evolved depending upon 
theneeds ofeach country, the nature of 
the sector in which they are deployed 
and the resources available. 

In many countries, the core of 
PPP programmes are projects that are 
for services traditionally provided by 
the public sector, combine investment 
and service provision, see significant 
risks being borne by the private sec- 


tor, and also see a major role for the 
public sector in either purchasing 
services or bearing substantial risks 
under the project.> In the entire pro- 
cess, there is an implicit understand- 
ing thatthe private party underwriting 
the investment will receive a return 
oncapital employed on account of the 
reallocation of risk and in return for 
services rendered. 


T. concept of PPP in education in 
India acquires added complexity in 
the background of legal statutes pro- 
hibiting profit making in education. 
In the T.M.A. Pai Foundation case 
referred toearlier, the Supreme Court 
clearly held that commercialization of 
education was nota viable alternative, 
and wenton to state *...intheestablish- 
iment ofan educational institution, the 
object should not be to make a profit, 
inasmuch as education is essentially 


_ charitable in nature, There can, hows 


ever, beareasonablerevenuesurplus, 
which may be generated by the edu- 
cational institution for the purpose of 
development of education andexpané 
sion of the institution. ” If this is taken 
as a starting point, it should be possi- 
bleto create models of public-private 
collaboration thatmeet the objectives 
of the state, while simultaneously 
allowing for the creation of surplus 
as mentioned by the court without 
being exploitative. 

Inthis context, the experience of 
other countries servesas auseful prec- 
edent. The example of the so-called 
‘charter schools’ in the US demon- 
strates one model of PPP in school 
education. Charter schools are part of 
a sweeping educational reform that 
offers alternatives for parents and stu- 


5. M. Dutz, C. Harris, 1S. Dhingra and 
C. Shugart, India: Building Capacities 
for Public Private Partnerships. The World 
Bank, Washington DC, 2006. ; 
6. http:/www.indiankanoon.org/doc/512761; 
op cit. ; ; 
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dents and places the highest priority 
on providing better education. Char- 
ter schools are funded much like a 
public school, but each charter school 
is governed privately. Unlike tradi- 
tional public schools, every charter 
school must demonstrate success, or 
elseit loses its charter. Municipalities, 
private companies or individuals 
can manage charter schools. District 
authorities usually sign acharter with 
the school board for operation which 
is renewed every five years depend- 
ing on performance. Construction of 
the building is privately funded, and 
the local government provides student 
fees: however, the model varies from 
state to state in USA’s federal system. 
About one million students, who 
represent nearly two per cent of the 
overall student population in USA, 
goto such schools. 


ae Sweden has liberal laws 
which allow nearly anyone who 
satisfies basic standards to openanew 
school and take in children at the 
state’s expense, The local municipal- 
ity pays the school what it would 
have spent educating each childitself. 
Children must be admitted on a first- 
come first-served basis, and there are 
no entrance examinations, etc. This 
arrangement has been in existence 
since the year 1994, and the propor- 
tion of children being privately edu- 
cated has now increased to more than 
10 per cent. There is now even a 
chain of such private, profit-making 
schools, run by a company called 
Kunskapsskolan.’ 

Even in India, states like Punjab 
and Andhra Pradesh have experi- 
mented with PPP in school education. 
The Punjab government has estab- 
lished the Adarsh Schools inanattempt 


7, ‘Private Education—The Swedish Model’, 
The Economist, London; http://www.econo 
mist.com/node/11535645, retrieved 23 
August 2011, 2008. 
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to ensure that children in rural areas 
haveaccess to good quality education. 
These schools have been set up in part- 
nership with the private sector, which 
has been invited by offering a package 
of incentives, including land at chea- 
per rates and other facilities. The 
schools have spacious buildings and 
modern facilities to provide a condu- 
cive environment for learning. The 
schools are allowed to lease out land 
to private contractors for cultivation, 
and income received has to be spent 
ondevelopmentof theschools. 
Similarly, Andhra Pradesh has 
attempted to setup residential schools 
inrural and semi-urban areas through 
public-private, partnerships. In its 
model, private partners bear the non- 
recurring costs, while the state gov- 
ernment shares 50 per cent of the 
recurring costs, The remaining 50 per 
cent costs are raised through fees 
of management quota seats, which are 
25 per cent of the total seats available. 
The:government also provides land 
onalong-term lease of 33 years. 


A Ithough PPPs are sometimes mis- 
taken for privatization, which would 
involve withdrawal of the government 
in favour of market-based operations, 
in actual fact a sound PPP contract 
enables the government to retain 
oversight and control over all critical 
elements of performance and out- 
come, while payments are typically 
made against services delivered. 
Through this mode of procurement, 
the government can hope to achieve 
a comparatively better outcome by 
combining the respective strengths of 
the public and the private sector in 
the form of a true partnership.* 


8. Unpublished, ‘Scheme for Augmenting 
School Education Through Public Private 
Partnership — Report of the Sub-group on the 
Round Table on Education’, report submitted 
forconsideration of MHRD, May 2010; http:/ 
finfrastructure.gov.in/pdf/Paper_on_School_ 
Education.pdf, retrieved 24 August 2011. 


Private players can help to bring 
a new approach to tackling a large, 
challenging, and amorphous problem 
like the provision of quality educa- 
tion. Apart from peripheral areas like 
construction and supply of educa- 
tional material and timetabling soft- 
ware, the private sector can have a 
role in curriculum construction, deve- 
lopment of teaching material, soft- 
ware, videos, etc. Part of the reasonis 
simply that they may be structurally 
better equipped to develop deep 
expertise in chosen areas. The argu- 
mentthat the private sector has norole 
in primary educationis often basedon 
the flawed premise that education - 
unlike areas like technology or medi- 
cine, for example — does not need 
deep, specialized expertise, making 
only government agencies suited to 
the task. 


l. private agencies are viewed as @ 


key part of fulfilling a larger vision for 
the nation, government couldactually 
fund and support building of expertise 
in the private sector where it is glear 
that such private expertise (e.g., in 
research) will help the nation overall. 
Innovation is much morelikely totake 
root and grow strongly in the private, 
and specifically, profit-making sector 
(apart from research institutions). For 
example, the National Science Foun- 
dation in the US funds research based 
on the quality of the proposal, its 
potential compared to national priori- 
ties, and the track record of the con- 
cerned agency, irrespective of whether 
it is for-profit or not. A similar model 
could be considered in ourcase. 

It is more or less an agreed fact 
that access is not as high priority an 
issue as it was some years ago, parti- 
cularly at the primary level, thanks to 
the efforts of programmes like the Dis- 
trict Primary Education Programme 
(DPEP) and Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan 
(SSA). There is, however, an urgent 


need to move beyond issues of access 
inorder to tackle quality and to ensure 
that the child’s right to education is 
delivered in the spirit of the constitu- 
tion and the act. Institutional capacity 
building is another area that has not 
received its due attention; the story of 
the District Institutes of Education 
and Training (DIET) and the State 
Councils for Educational Research 
and Training (SCERT) is too well 
known to bear repetition here, Both 
quality improvement and institutional 
capacity building are areas in which 
non-state actors can help; in particu- 
lar, private, participation can help.to 
efficiently scale individual models of 
innovation that have been imple- 
mented by several civil society part- 
ners in various parts of the country. 
Additionally, this could help to bring 
in state-of-the-art technology, infra- 
structure, systems and processes. 


Avice from the obvious areas of 
intervention that'may be considered 
on a PPP basis — running existing 
schools (25 per cent reservations), 
pgrading non-functional schools, 
and establishing new ones — several 
service-related areas may also becon- 
sidered, such as developing and dis- 
seminating new ideas and practices, 
improved teacher education, provi- 
sion of various services such as lab 
facilities, computer education, and 
research, among others. 

No discussion of PPP in school 
education would be complete if it did 
not refer to a model that has worked 
successfully in India in the past, viz., 
the aided school model. Aided schools 
played and continue to play animpor- 
tant role, by reducing costs for 
students without diluting norms and 
standards, especially with respect 
to teacher pay and qualifications. 
Within the ambit of The Right of Chil- 
dren to Free and Compulsory Educa: 
tion Act, 2009, it may be possible to 


re-examine this model and explore 
the possibility of reviving it, but with 
better regulatory and accountability 
systems. If state governments were to 
consider the option of ‘public funds 
under private management’, albeit 
under well-defined parameters, this 
form of PPP may find many takers 
from the private sector. 


Th. other areas where PPP may be 
possible are monitoring and third 
party assessments. The former entails 
monitoring progress about implemen- 
tation of the act.and meeting the 
goals set down-by it, while the latter 
could cover external assessments of 
progress made-by children, notin the 
form of external examinations pro- 
scribed by the act, butin the nature of 
diagnostic assessments of learning 
outcoraes. In both these situations, the 
private sector could. partner the rele- 
vant government agencies‘and civil 


society organizations in undertaking 
these tasks. A PPP model for regular 
monitoring/school audit would help 
us keep tabs on what is happening 
inside our schools, critical in both 
private (aided and unaided) and gov- 
ernment schools. Further, given the 
importance of ensuring that govern- 
ment schools also adhere to the norms 
ofthe act within three years, onecould 
seek PPP pathways to enhance the 
quality and:functionality of govern- 
ment schools. 


The foregoing discussion may be 
summarised as inthe table below:? 

It may be noted that there are 
several forms of contracts which are 
currently used-in education in other 
developing countries. Some govern- 
ments buy the services involved in 
producing education while others 
contract with private organizations to 
manage, and operate public schools, 


‘TABLEL 
Categories of Public Private Partnerships 


PPP type 


Examples 


Education service delivery initiatives 


* Contracting with private schools for delivery pf 
education services 


* Contracting with private providers for delivery 


of specialist curricula 


* Provision of tutoring services 


Non-state management of public schools 


Professional and support services 


* Private management of public schools 
* Teacher training 


* Curriculum design 
* School review/evaluation services 
* Ancillary services, such as meals and transpor- 


tation 


* Educational testing and school rating services 


Infrastructure initiatives 


* Private financeinitiatives— finance, construction 
and maintenance of core and non-core educa- 
tional assets 


* Private leasing of public school facilities 
* Equipping and maintenance of IT laboratories 


Philanthropic/Corporate Social Respon- 
sibility initiatives 


* Scholarships, private voucher programme 
* School sponsorships 


* Adopt-a-school programme 
* School construction 


Innovation 


* Pedagogy 


* Teaching learning material 

* Curriculum, 

* Assessment 

* Administration : 
eS ee be ERLE AAR ESTA NICs ee SC 
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Further, there are governments which 
contract private organizations in edu- 
cation service provision. At every 
phase of contracting, i.e. input, proc- 
essand output, there are a different set 
of challenges and potential benefits. 
There are seven possible formats of 
contracts between public and private 
parties in education.” 

a) Management service contracts: 
Address public school performance 
by letting private organizations man- 
agea single school oran entire school 
district in terms of financial manage- 
ment, staff management, long-term 
planning and leadership, 

b) Support services contract: Non- 
teaching activities, including mainte- 
nance,’student transportation, and 
school meals can be effectively con- 
tracted out to private service providers 
in order to increase cost effectiveness 
and-free up resources and time of 
school staff. 

c) Professional services contracting: 
Brings the expertise of private provid- 
ers to bear on public education, par- 
ticularly in services such as teacher 
training, the provision | of textbooks, 
curriculum design, and quality certi- 
fication of schools. There are further 
benefits of scale economies, if the 
organization can deliver these input 
services to multiple schools under 
many contracts. 

d) Operational services contracting: 
Insuch a method of contracting, con- 
tracts are awarded for operations of 
public schools where private agencies 
can both manage and staff the public 
schools. (An example of this in India 
would be the operation of schools in 
Rajasthan by the Bharti Foundation.) 
e) Education services contract: This 


9, Adapted from N. LaRocque, Public-Private 
Partnerships in Basic Education: An Inter- 
national Review. Cf{BT Education Trust, 
Berkshire, 2008. 

10. H. Patrinos, F. Barrera-Osorio and 
I.Guaqueta, The Role and Impact of Public- 
Private Partnerships in Education. The World 
Bank, Washington DC, 2009. 
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essentially involves funding students 
to enrol in private schools. Through 
this route, governments can quickly 
expand access without having to 
spend the money on building new 
schools. An education service con- 
tract directly targets beneficiaries and 
specific student groups. To some 
extent, thishas been envisaged by The 
Right of Children to Free and Compul- 
sory Education Act, 2009, through its 
provisions relating to 25 per centreser- 
vation in the entry class for students 
fromunderprivileged backgrounds. 
f) Facility availability contract: Helps 
governments in avoiding upfront 
capital costs by mobilizing private 
investments. (Usually utilized in India 
through the BOLTor BOOT models.) 
g) Facility availability and education 
services: This is essentially a build- 
operate model where a private firm 
not only builds the facility but also 
undertakesall the activities associated 
in delivering education: The operator 
then captures efficiency gains from 
both construction and operation of 
school and receives cross-subsidies 
to make up for the high cost of 
borrowing. 

NUEPA has estimated the cost 
of providing free and compulsory 
education to all children in the six to 
fourteen year age group over the next 
eight years at Rs 231,233 crore. This 
is a staggering sum by any yardstick; 
any steps that can be taken to reduce 
this burden on the government should 
be welcomed, as long as they do not 
compromise the responsibility of the 
state to ensure the provision of free 
and compulsory education of equita- 
ble quality to all children under the act. 


A., strategy based on PPP projects 
must take into account the nature of 
returns permissible to private entities 


11, Confederation of Indian Industry, Public 
Private Partnership in Schools. Cll, New 
Delhi, 2008. 


participating in the delivery of school- 
related services and the means by 
which they should be regulated. This 
could be ensured through the estab- 
lishment of anindependentregulatory 
commission that oversees and regu- 
lates non-state actors undertaking 
such projects. However, any such 
regulation must belight in nature, and 
should not end up stifling such initia- 
tives through restrictive and unrea- 
sonable requirements. 


Sever differentmodels of funding 
PPP projects can be considered; CH 
had recently suggested some when 
government was considering estab- 
lishing 2500 Model Schools with pri- 
vate partnetship.!! The important 
point to note is that it will be neces- 
sary to be creative in structuring how 
these are resourced and in defining 
the respective roles of various parties 
involved. 

Even though the onus of ensur- 
ing the provision of free and compul- 
sory education to all children between 
the ages of six to fourteen years lies 
squarely with the state undef The 
Rightof Children to Freeand Compul- 
sory Education Act, 2009, there 
remain several aspects of elementary 
education, including inter alia,the 
establishment of schoolsthatconform 
to the norms of the act, which can be 
addressed by non-state agencies such 
as private agencies and NGOs. 

If the national goal is to provide. 
meaningful, uniformly high quality 
and holistic education to all in the 
country, it will require us to be open 
to new ideas and models. In latter day 
India, those models would probably 
be a mix of for-profit, non-profit and 
government education delivery mecha- 
nisms, encouraged by policy and sys- 
tems to work together and mutually 
synergise, and with quality monitor- 
ing by independent Ue lee at key 
outcome stages. 


XS 


Hope or hype? 


MICHAEL LATHAM 


THE education sector.in India caters 
fornearly 600 million people up tothe 
age of thirty, It is one of the largest 
capitalized. spaces:in India with an 
annual governmentspendof 30billion 
USD and/an annual private spend of 
43.2 billion USD, However,the mas- 

: sive annual spendisstillnot sufficient 
to satisfy. the demand for the 600 mil: 
lion-strong. target population, Alot 
more investment; public and private, 
istequired toreach the desired literacy 
levels. 

The Economic Survey of India 
(2010-2011) reports that total expen- 
diture on education as a per centof 
GDP in 2008-09 was 2.89% with a 
budgetestimate for 2010-1 1 of 2.98%; 
whileexpenditure on education, sports 
anid ‘youth affairs as a percentage of 
total expenditure on social services 
and :development’ was 4:04%:.in 
2008-09 with a-budget estimate of 

- 4.46% for2010-11. A further. analysis 
of the spending profile suggests that 
bulk of the funding (up to 80%) goes 


towards salaries of teachers and. staff ; 


-and only 1%is invested: towards capi- 


dalexpenditure! 2... 2) ee 


‘Unsurprisingly, meeting the - Educational Planning, 2008, forfurtherdetails 


needs of some 90 million private. 


school students and 129 million pub- 
lic school students that are attending 
K-12. classes in over’one million 


schools that differentiate themsélves . 


through affiliations to‘state boards, 
central boardsand international boards 
poses considerable challenges. Table 


| provides asummaryondetails onthe’: a 


K-12system. 


Key challenges across both the 


primary and secondary sub-sectors 
include: increasing enrolment and 


complétion rates; ensuring that access 


becomes more equitable; moderni- 
zing curricula so that it becomes 
increasingly appropiiate to the needs 
of a knowledge society; improving 


the levels of learning achievement;: 


finding alternative means to supple- 
ment public financing, given that 
public funding alone is unable to meet 
the demands for additional places; 
and increasing efficiencies in the use 
ofresoprces. .° 

While the public sectorremains 
the mostimportant playerin providing 
education services; there is a réaliza- 


1, See “New Partnerships for EFAy Building 
on Experience’, International Institute for 


onthese factors. 
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tion that making high quality educa- 
tion accessible for all in the country 
will require innovative programmes 
and initiatives in addition to public 
resources and leadership. Hence the 
Gol has been seeking new ways in 
which both the public and private sec- 
tors can join together to complement 
each other’s strengths in providing 
education services in order to help the 
country attain the Millennium Deve- 
lopment Goals for education as well 
as improve its learning outcomes. 
These public-private partnerships 
(PPPs) can be tailored and targeted 
specifically to meet the needs of low- 
income communities. 


Te concept of a PPP recognizes the 
existence of alternative options for 
providing education services besides 
public finance and public delivery, 
There are many formsof PPPs—all of 
whichare to be found within the coun- 
try -ranging from examples of private 
organizations supporting the education 
sector through philanthropic activities, 
to situations where the government 
guides policy and provides financing 
while the private sector delivers the 

education services to students. 
PPPs involve the public and 
private sectors working together to 
%, 

TABLE 

Summary of Details onthe K-12 System: 


Primary completion rate, total cz 


(% of relevant age group) 86 
School enrolment, primary 

(% gross) 112 
School enrolment, primary, female 

(% gross) 103 
Schoo! enrolment, secondary 

(% gross) ee) 
School enrolment, secondary, 

female (% gross) 46 
Ratio of girls to boys in primary 

and secondary education (%) 90 
School enrolment, tertiary (% gross) 12 


Literacy rate, adult total 
(% of people ages 15 and above) 63 
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achieve important educational, social 
and economic objectives. They repre- 
sentamove away from the traditional 
model of government procurement 
for the delivery of public services. 
Despite the expansion of PPPs and the 
increased attention they have received 
in recent years, there is little agree- 
ment about what constitutes a PPP or 
how they are defined. PPPs can be 
defined narrowly to include only for- 
mal arrangements such as sophisti- 
cated infrastructural initiatives or they 
can be defined more broadly to cover 
all manner of partnership between the 
public and private sector. Table 2 pro- 
vides an indicative range of PPPs in 
education options. 


Pi Private Partnerships have 
been promoted for the implementa- 
tion of infrastructure projects across 
the following seven investment sec- 
tors — telecommunications, electric 
power, water transport, road, rail, air, 
water supply as wellas irrigation. Yet, 
despite thisexpansion of PPPs in other 
sectors, the increasing emphasis 
placed by the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development on PPPs in 
school education and the large and 
growingrole the private sector already 
plays across the K-12 education sec- 
tor, there has been little actual pro- 
gress under the 11th planin using some 


of the ‘PPPs ineducation’. 
4 


Ts note identifies seven particular 
challenges to the establishment of 
PPPs in the education sector, each of 
which continues to limit the scope for 
designing such contracts as well as 
acts as a deterrent to enabling a greater 
number of private sector incentives to 
invest in education. These challenges 
include: 

i) The low level of capacity forimple- 
menting PPPs in the education sector 
in many countries. : 

ii) The difficulty of determining 
appropriate outcome or performance 
measures. Since there are so many 
different factors that affect school 
outcomes, itis difficult to set up frame- 
works under which non-state provid- 
erscan be held accountable. 

iii) The costs of contracting with the 
private sector are high relative to the 
scope and size of the potential partner- 
ship project. 

iv) Apprehension from both parties 
— forthe public sector, education is 
seen as a ‘non-commercial’ activity 
while for the private sector, there 
is concern that policy reversals may 
reduce the benefits arising from such 
apartnership arrangement. 

v) The partners have different aims, 
constituencies and ways of working 
and it is difficult to harness their res- 
pective demands and requirements 
for working with each other. 

vi) There are considerable differences 


TABLE2 
Range of ‘PPP in Education’ Options 
Type Features 
Contract Schools Contracting private schools to educate public students, 
including funding students with vouchers. 
Design/Build/Manage Contracting private provider to design, build/lease and 


manage facilities. 


Design/Build/Manage/Deliver 


Contracting private provider to design, build, and man- 


age facilities as well as deliver education services. 


School Management 


Contracting with private education managementcom- 


panies to runexisting public schools. 


Works & Services Contracts 


Contracting to private providers — school works and 


services such as construction, security, catering, main- 
tenance, admin systems. 


in power that the respective partners 
can wield. 

vil) There are a significant variety of 
organizational modes that fall under 
the term partnership, ranging from 
PPPs that are formed for implemen- 
tation or operational purposes to those 
that are formed for gathering and dis- 
seminating knowledge. 


Uinnaey success for PPPs inedu- 
cation must be measured by the degree 
that the PPPs have improved teaching 
and learning, provided improved facili- 
ties and introduced improved means 
ofmanagementand enabled the wider 
community to participate in the pro- 
cess of education and training. Certain 
themes that have been identified in 
the literature as key to the success of 
aPPP are: 

1. Needs: Itis important to ensure that 
aneeds-assessment is carried out that 
includes notjustthe partnership’s pro- 
viders but also the partnership's end 
users. Further, it is necessary for this 
assessment to place any PPP within 
the context of the overall national edu- 
cation sector plans and forall the part- 
ners to be clear about the transaction 
costs that will be incurred in maintain- 
ing the partnership. 

2. Ownership: Following on from the 
needs, itis essential lo ensure that the 
end users are involved in the concep- 
tion, planning and implementation 
stages of the endeavour. In addition, 
there needs to be an appropriate bal- 
ance that can allow for the PPP to be 
directly accountable for its actions 
and for each of the partners to be able 
to satisfy their own constituency inits 
terms of accountability. 

3. Impact: Although it is difficult to 
ascribe effects of change in the éduca- 
tion sector, itis important to establish 
impact assessments on the partner- 
ships and, again, to use the end users 
in this process of gathering the requi- 
site evidence of impact. 


4. Accountability: Unfortunately 
regulation and accountability con- 
cerning partnershipsis still sparse and 
weak. But this regulatory vacuum 
makes it even more imperative that 
measures are in place to ensure trans- 
parency regarding the management, 
financial structures, processes and 
results. A focus on outcomes is para- 
mount and it is important from the 
outset to have and maintain an instru- 
ment that can share information and 
results regarding these outcomes 
among the stakeholders. 


Thee are many reasons why govern- 
ments’ are increasingly opting for 
PPPs to assist in meeting their policy 
objectives at the K-12 levels. In par- 
ticular, well-designed PPPs can; 

* Increase the level of financial 
resources: committed. Private sector 
philanthropic initiatives have the 
additional benefit that private funding 
is generally more flexible than public 
sector funding, the bulk of which'is 
committed to teacher salaries. 

* Supplement government schools’ 
limited capacity to absorb growing 
numbers of children, thereby expand- 
ing access and helping reduce class 
sizes in governmentschools, 

* Increase the level of private sector 


“knowledge, skills and innovation — 


whether pedagogic, technical or man- 
agement related — that may not be 
available in the education sector. 

* Allow government education 
authorities to focus on core functions 
such as policy and planning, curricu- 
lum development and quality assur- 
ance where they have a comparative 
advantage over the private sector, 
rather than devoting resources to 
areas where they may not have such 
anadvantage. 

* Allow formuch greaterinnovationin 
the delivery of education by focusing 
on the outputs and outcomes desired 
from an educational provider, rather 


than specifying how those outcomes 
shouldbe achieved. 

* Allow governments to circumvent 
unnecessarily restrictive employment 
laws and outdated government pay 
scales that limit governments’ ability 
to hire appropriate staff and organize 
delivery in the manner required. 

* Introduce alonger time horizon into 
public private relationships and bet- 
teralign the interests of the public and 
private sectors. 

* Reduce the politicization of school- 
ing and reduce the degree of corrup- 
tion inthe education sector. 

* Make the cost of services more 


‘transparent through the use of exp- 


licit contracts and improved costing 
mechanisms. 
* Sharpen competitive pressures in 
the education sector, thus generating 
efficiency gains and spurring greater 
innovation in education delivery. 
Unsurprisingly though there are 
also ‘constraints’ that make attain- 
ment of PPPs challenging, such as 


those that have been itemized by - 


the Department of Economic Affairs 
PPPCell. 


ke is nu definilive answer and 
the debate will continue to rage, 
although the data below regarding 
attainment of the Education For 
All goals provides a robust argument 
in support of a drastic need for grea- 
ter partnership. 

One third of the world’s popu- 
lation lives in countries where the 
‘Education for All’ goals of universal 
access, completion and learning can- 
notbe reached by 2015 solely through 
the linear expansion of existing pub- 
lic school systems. History clearly 
indicates that the growth of public 
schooling proceeds very slowly and 
inequitably. Data from 90 countries 
indicate that increasing enrolment 
from 50 to 90% required on average 58 
years and there are as yet no recorded 
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examples of countries climbing from 
80% to 95% enrolment in 15 years. 


T.. answer as to hope or hype will 
probably continue to be decided on the 
basis of values and political might 
than of evidence as to which is ‘supe- 
rior’. However, regarding public- 
private partnership experiments and 
experiences in the context of cost and 
quality performance, equity, access 
and accountability, we can perhaps 
draw the following observations. 

a) Theory vs. practice: Authentic 
partnering, in theory, involves close 


collaboration-and the combination ° 


of the strengths of both partners. But 
anticipating success or failure in 
advance of implementing the partner- 
ship is difficult and monitoring part- 
nerships for impact and performance 
overtime is critical. 

b) Cost and quality: Non-state provi- 
sion is possibly more cost effective 


than state provision but arguably this . 


cost advantage is lost once the exter- 
nalities of monitoring and regulating 
of non-state provision are factored in. 
c) Equity and access: Assessments of 
the performance of partnerships on 
equity are mixed, the only clear point 
perhaps is people’s expectation and 
perception that the public sector is 


more equitable. This lack of clarity is 
further complicated by the question 
as to whether or not equity concerns 
are less of a problem when the part- 
netships involve public/not for profit 
providers rather than public/for profit 
providers. 

d) The vulnerable population: There 
is currently insufficient evidence to 
support the case thatthe difficulties of 
vulnerable populations with regard to 
access and equity are ameliorated 
within the non-state environment. 
This is a case where societal values 
regarding policy should take prec- 
edence over a strict cost calculation. 
Further, there is consensus that there 
isa vulnerable population for which 
protective government measures are 
necessary. 

e) Regulation: Evidence to date indi- 
cates that PPPs do not seem to reduce 
regulation since the role of the govern- 
ment:has changed to become both a 
partner in the provision of services 
and the monitor of the marketplace. 
Yet, will we ever be able to determine 
the degree of regulation that is 
required to assure fair competition 
between private and public service 
providers? 

f) Accountability: The PPPs must be 
accountable if they are to fulfil their 
policy objectives successfully since 


TABLE3 
Major Constraints Militating Against PPPs in Education 
Constraint Specifics 
Policy Weakness in enabling policy. 


Regulations 


Weakness inregulatory framework. 


Legal stipulation that commercialization of education 
is not permitted . 


Operations and Management 


Lack of capacity to manage the process from design, 


through implementation to evaluation. 


Management 


Lack of coordination among and between federal and 


state governments and agencies. 


Capital constraints 


Insufficientinstruments and capacity to meet the long- 


termequity and debt financing. 


Opportunities 


Insufficient number of credible education sector 


projects thatare bankable. 


Advocacy 


Inadequate support to enable greater acceptance of 


PPPs by thestakeholders, 
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the basic provision of education, health, 
water and sanitation is an essential 
service, Again, however, there is no 
specific solution to the accountabi- 
lity challenges, although there is a 
clear trend that indicates that the part- 
nership must be structured with part- 
ners receiving specific incentives, 
resources, along withresponsibilities. 
g) Conflicts of interest: The-rationale 
for embarking upon a partnership is 
that the two complement one'another 
and are strengthened through.combi- 
nation. Buthowcan one best align the 
interests of the respective parties? 
Again, the trend shows that partner- 
ing for a policy goal is most likely to 
minimize conflicts of interest; most 
particularly when the terms of the 
partnership are designed to fulfil pub- 
lic objectives, within the limits of 
available public resource constraints. 


t is neither any ‘onesizefitsall’ 
public-private partnership approach 
nor a universal prescription for suc- 
cess or for the process itself. Similarly, 
there is no inherent reason by pub- 
lic intervention correlates merely 
with public provision, or that privati- 
zation solely implies the outright sale 
of public assets to private entre- 
preneurs. Rather there are different 
forms of private activity and PPPs 
that offer a range of different types of 
intervention. 

Fiscal constraints, cost escala- 
tion and poor performance are propel- 
ling the force of the partnership wave. 
Governments realize that they can- 
not finance their current services, let 
alone afford the future demands while 
the customer exhibits growing dis- 
satisfaction with the service that is 
presently being delivered; A range of 
participants is required to increase 
non-state participation in the basic 
services sectors. This participation 
can be manifest through a variety of 
forms and at different extremes of 
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Independent schools as 
resource centres 


RADHIKA HERZBERGER and A. KUMARASWAMY 
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THE Right of Children to Free and 
Compulsory EducationAct (RTEAct) 
is seen by many as a first bold step 
towards bringing equity to the exist- 
ing educational scenario in India. 
Speaking to thenation onthe occasion 
of the passage through Parliament of 
the Model Rules for the implementa- 
tion of the act, our cerebral Prime 
Minister Manmohan Singh recalled 
his own past with emotion: ‘I was born 


* We acknowledge with gratitude Alok 
Mathur’s contributions to an earlier draft of 
this paper. 


to a family of modest means. In my 
childhood {hadto walk along distance 
to go to school. I read under the dim 
light of a kerosene lamp. I am what I 
am today because of education.’ Given 
this past, the least a leader of his con- 
victions has to offer the nation is equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. 

In bringing education within 
reach of the rural population as a mat- 
ter of right, the act defines the state’s 
obligations to its citizens. In calling 
for the reservation of 25% seats in 
independent schools forthe impover- 


ished children of the neighbourhood, 
the actreminds the well-to-do of their 
duty to their fellow countrymen and 
women. Both provisions continue the 
never-ending task of defining the 
complex nation with its long, plural- 
istic past. The introduction to the bill 
asserts its own democratic intent: 
‘The crucial role of universal elemen- 


tary education for strengthening the . 


social fabric of democracy through 
provision of equal opportunities to all 
has been accepted since inception of 
our Republic.’ 


Te primé ministerhas correctly read 
the rising aspirations of India’s poor- 
ést parents across India; they are now 
persuaded that attending school is 
important for their children. Accord- 
ing to recent statistics, more’ than 
93% children between the ages of 
six and 14 are enrolled in school. The 
faith that education is the means of 
lifting individuals from poverty is 
spread across the country, shared by 
policymakers and those subject to 
the policy. The quality of education 
their children receive in government 
schools, however, may not justify 
either the sacrifices impoverished 
families make when they send their 
children to school or the celebrations 
the enrolment figures evoke. If the 
ASER figures are correct, less than 
half of government school students in 
class five are able to handle division 
in arithmetic or read at class two lev- 
els in their mother tongue. The qual- 
ity of education in large numbers of 
government schools remains abys- 
mally low. 

By contrast, the prime minis- 
ter’s faith in education is mizrored in 
the educational aspirations of the elite 
classes of the country, who are increas- 
ingly turning to foreign models of 
education, to schools that run IGCSE 
and IB programmes, so that the edu- 
cation their children receive will vault 


them into good universities abroad. 
Language and culture separate the 
wealthy from the impoverished, and 
the gap between the wealthier classes 
and the rest has becomes wider than 
it was inthe past. 


The RTE Act seeks to address this 
divide by co-opting independent 
schools catering to privileged sections 
of society or to religious minorities 
into.reserving 25% seats for poor 
children of the neighbourhood who 
cannot afford good education. The 
clear intention of this provision, to 
strengthen the fabric of democracy 
through the school system, echoes the 
historical'experience of mass educa- 
tion ina democratic country, such as 
Anierica, ‘Public schools,’ claims the 
historian Arthur Schlesinger, ‘have 
been the great instrument of assimi- 
lation and the great means of forming 
an American identity. What students 
are taught in school will thereafter 
affect, the way they treat other Ame- 
ricans, and the way they will there- 
after conceive the purposes of the 
republic. ! 

So also in an India divided by 
religion and caste and, above all by 
class, schooling can take on a trans- 
formativerole. With the 25% infusion 
of underprivileged children into elite 
schools, rich kids will haveas friends 
classmates who are not privileged, 
who don’t speak good English, who 
may notbe able to invite them to birth- 
day patties in their homes. The view 
from the gated community will then 
change — perhaps the privileged will 
learn to speak an Indian language 
more fluently, perhaps they will learn 
to takeresponsibilities for theircoun- 
trymenand women, tolimittheir own 
consumption patterns, for inslance. 
The act has the potential, if imple- 
1. The Disuniting of America: Reflections 


on a Multicultural Society. W.W. Norton & 
Co., New York, 1992, p.17. 


mented in the proper spirit, to promote 
our collective identity as anation. 


Mac: of the current public discus- 
sions of universalizing elementary 
education focus on three issues related 
to the problem of teaching: (i) How to 
provide fora larger number of schools 
in regions where access to schooling 
remains problematic. (if) How to 
educate and have available a very 
large number of additional teachers. 
(iit) How to make various agencies 
and actors - government departments, 
various kinds of government and 
independent schools, as well as teach- 
ers and parents — responsible for the 
implementation for meeting the pro- 
visions of the act. 

Whereas the firsttwo are clearly 
areas where central and state govern- 
ments will need to take the lead 
role (both in setting up new schools 
and seeing to it that all governments 
schools have the adequate numbers of 
teachers), the third is an area of joint 
responsibility for yarious sections of 
society. Inthis paper, we focus largely 
on the third issue of how indepen- 
dent schools can extend the reach of 
sound educational practices deve- 
loped in their institutions. Intrinsic to 
the question of implementation is 
the possibility, hitherto unexplored, of 
independent schools with years of 
successful experience behind them 
contributing to improving the quality 
of teaching and learning in govern- 
mentschools. 

We feel that good, independent 
schools, including non-formal schools 
run by NGOs, if given a more subs- 
tantial role in public education, 
can significantly contribute to raising 
standards in governmentrun schools: 
They are in a position to ‘adopt’ 
government schools of théneighbour- 
hood; working jointly with govern- 
ment appointed headmasters‘they 
could provide academic support to 
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teachers in the form of access to inno- 
vative teaching practices and coherent 
work materials, With courtesy and 
tact, good independent schools could 
become partners and agents of change 
in large numbers of government 
schools across the country. 

Having stated this, let usempha- 
size that our chief concern in this 
paper is to address in some detail 
deeper issues of quality in education. 
However, before we go into specifics, 
some pitfalls of the RTE Act in its 
present form need to be looked at. 


W. are constrained to note at the 
outset that the RTE Act has not been 
generous to some of the more creative 
institutions that have been, and could 
continue to be, responsible for intro- 
ducing educational innovations and 
social change. Itcontains several puni- 
tive clauses (sections 13 and 18) in 
terms of fines and threats of shutdown 
for schools that do not meet the strin- 
gent regulating features set down by 
the act, that penalize those groups 
which give lower salaries to teachers 
without specialized degrees because 
they can’t afford the standardized 
salaries. Several pertinent questions 
spring from RTEdocuments’ approach 
tonon-standard schooling. 

Why isit thatsome of the small- 
est and most innovative schools today 
are.run by NGOs who lack educa- 
tional degrees and can’t pay pre- 
scribed salaries but have passionate 
teachers? Why don’t these teachers 
optfor the more lucrative government 
institutions? When implementing 
only the formal aspects of the act will 
require almost a million additional 
teachers and countless remediation 
programmes, why waste existing 
resources by shutting down schools, 
and making experienced teachers in 
the field take courses in education 
when almost all courses on offer are 
substandard? Are degrees trom the 
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existing teacher education institutes 
better than apprenticeship in a coher- 
ently run school setting? And finally, 
why is the government promoting 
tules that place state bureaucrats, 
who inall probability lack educational 
experience and expertise, to regulate 
every school in the country? Also, 
what does ‘standard five’ mean? 


R..s forbidding testing constitute 
arisky provision in the RTE Act. The 
elementary school is denied the right 
to hold back a student in a class even 
if he is not equipped to join a higher 
grade (section 16); teachers may not 
be allowed to evaluate students they 
teach, except in terms of norms laid 
down by an ‘academic authority 
specified by the appropriate govern- 
ment, by notification’ (section 29), 
This prohibition refers probably to 
standardized achievement tests pat- 
terned after those used in the United 
States and administered centrally, that 
provide evaluations of both individual 
students and, when student achieve- 
ments are aggregated, to the emerging 
profile of aschool. 

Standardized tests are no substi- 
tute tor the diagnostic tests teachers 
may choose to administer in order to 
identify and then rectify problems an 
individual student has, say with divi- 
sion in arithmetic. The constraints on 
all testing combined with the policy 
onpromotion—each child has, by law, 
tobe placed in an age appropriate class 
renders rote learning systemic. What 
else can a teacher tied down to an age 
appropriate textbook? do if a large 
number of her class five students are 
new readers? 


2. While laying down the curriculum and 
evaluation procedure, the academic. authority 
notified under sub-Rule(1) shall (a) formulate 
the relevant and age appropriate syllabus and 
textbooks and otherleaming material’. Model 
Rules under the Right of Children to Free and 
Compulsory Education Act, 2009, (emphasis 
added) 


If the ASER figures are correct, 
that less than 50% of students in class 
five read at class two levels, then the 
majority of students currently enrolled 
in government schools will require 
remedial attention.’ The option, then, 
of organizing remediation classes 
falls to the lot of parents who can ill- 
afford the extra expense. Section 4 of 
the RTE Act and the Model Rules 
for implementing the act provide 
for underperforming students; they 
authorize the ‘special authority’, i.e., 
the government education bureauc- 
tacy, to approve ‘age appropriate learn- 
ing material.’ This blanketrule has no 
reference to particular difficulties of 
individual children. As is probable, 
calculations regarding the additional 
number of teachers needed to service 
this larger body of underperforming 
students have not been factored into 
cost estimates. 


Th. figures here can be staggering, 
a typical group of students assigned 
to class five in the Andhra Pradesh 
countryside — and Andhra Pradegh is 
not exceptional in this respect — wil 
require at least five levels of remedia- 
tion inrcading alone. RTE policy lays 
down that class levels reflect the age 
of students not their academic pro- 
ficiency. The meaning of the cognate 
words ‘class’, ‘standard’, ‘grade’ are 
thereby robbed of their primary mean- 
ing, which stands for a level of profi- 
ciency in selected subjects across the 
group. Class five, or any single class 
for that matter, insofar as it has stu- 
dents with multiple levels of academic 
achievements, virtually turns into a 
one-room school. 


3. In Andhra Pradesh, and the state is no 
exception, 0.8% of-students in class five who 
are non-literate; 4.7% who recognize only 
letters; 23.8% recognize whole words; 23.8% 
who read at class one level; and 56.6% at class 
two levels; the number who read.to their age 
levelisnegligible. (ASER, 2010) 


Student performance will 
undoubtedly improve with anywhere 
between two orfive teachers assigned 
toa class of forty students, if there is 
sufficient political will to provide 
funding for these provisions. But 
whether students will ever reach the 
learning levels appropriate to their 
age, and continue to keep up with the 
level set by ‘age-appropriate’ text- 
books is quite another matter. Ourown 
experierice with bridge courses orga- 
nized in specially held camps shows 
that students are enthusiastic about 
learning and most do catch up to the 
required level, but once they are in 
school lose interest and even drop out 
once again. 


Fi the perspective of teachers 
located in the semi-arid countryside of 
Andhra Pradesh, the many provisions 
ofthe RTE Act, including those that 
make local bodies responsible for 
schools would at best succeed in 
multiplying schools of the same kind: 
elementary school children forced to 
sit for hours listening to uninspiring 
lessons (about mineral deposits in 
Australia; the scope of asubjectcalled 
‘economics’ ) from bored and unmoti- 
vated teachers; parents belonging in 
an oral culture listening to students 
reciting theirlessons as they ‘progress’ 
from class to class. 

This may work in the short run, 
but even as this is being written there 
are signs of changing attitudes, that 
greater numbers of parents in the 
countryside are sending their children 
to private schools, fearing probably 
that the education given in govern- 
ment schools will not serve the larger 
purpose of lifting their families out of 
poverty. The prospects of their wards 
remaining unemployable, caught 
between a world that promotes liveli- 
hoods and one that offers job pros- 
pects, is real and calls for serious 
reflection. 


A provision of the act that 
empowers local authorities and par- 
ents to monitor government schools 
(section 21 (1) (2)) may at bestensure 
that teachers and students actually 
attend ‘school and are doing some- 
thing in classrooms, but does not 
address the core problem — lack of 
motivation on the part of teachers and 
of children exposed to the alienating 
culture of current schooling, 

The threats built into several 
clauses of the RTErest onthe assump- 
tions that teacher competency is iden- 
tical with B-Ed and M.Ed degrees, that 
government sanctioned tests are the 
best'and only index of students’ aca- 
demic standing, that the central gov- 
érnment remains the sole custodian of 
academic and evaluative frameworks 
tor schools (section 7 (6)) and that, in 
tandem with local bodies, governance 
willensure quality (section 21). These 
assumptions remain untested and 
could well be false. 

To sum up, fulfilling the formal 
requirements of the RTE Act will not 
address the lack of meaningful educa- 
tion thatis the lot ofthe impoverished 
sections of our society. If the act 
becomes a coercive instrument, it will 
at. most swell the ranks of children 
enrolled in the government system 
while creating hurdles for some who 
really care about the crucial issues of 
meaningful learning. There is a wide 
gap between the high ideals embod- 
ied inthe RTEAct and the instruments 
for achieving democratic goals out- 
lined in the act itself and spelt out in 
the model rules. 


The RTE Act and discussions sur- 
rounding it emphasize the need for a 
child-friendly educational environ- 
ment; however, there is hardly any 
mention of enabling teacher-friendly 
and teacher-initiated approaches to 
bring about real change. We think the 
two are intertwined, that child-centred 


teaching and spaces for innovative 
teaching go hand in hand; one is not 
possible without the other. The current 
system of academic administration 
remains emphatically vertical, organi- 
zationally top-down, focused on text- 
books, leaving minimal scope either 
for teacher participation or teacher 
initiative. And the mechanism of 
monitoring schools relies heavily on 
inspection, assessments and punish- 
ment, with very little support for guid- 
ing and nurturing teachers. 

The RTE Act promotes the pre- 
sent centralized system to-curtail 
teachers’ capacity to: work independ- 
ently. Whileit is correct to emphasize 
access, it is equally important to take 
afresh approach that meets children’s 
and teacher’s educational needs in the 
wider context of meaningfullearning. 
Otherwise the present state of affairs, 
with avery largernumbers of children 
attending school without the com- 
mensurate increase in either literacy 
or any other form of educational 
attainment, will continue. 


j 


A child-friendly education system, 
at primary and upper primary levels, 
requires a curriculum that awakens 
the children’s senses, their levels of 
awareness and curiosity, and lays the 
foundations for understanding the 
immediate cultural and natural world 
she inhabits. It implies that a signifi- 
cant part of the study material is cons; 
tituted by local content: knowledge 
of surrounding landscapes, of the flow 
of water in the Locality, of soil cempo- 
sition; of the local flora and fauna and 
their role in maintaining the basis 
of livelihoods; of local folklore; of 
acquaintance with historical monu- 
ments and why they were built; of 
the importance of village commons, 
sacred groves and the purposes they 
serve. Students, parents and teachers 
can then relate to this content not 
only with the aid of the text but’also 
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directly, through observation. Aca- 
demic principles, those that are inte- 
gral to the subject discipline, would 
then become intertwined with local 
content to create a truly child-friendly 
atmosphere in classrooms. 


, eee speak local languages, 
who are acquainted with local cus- 
toms and familiar with the curricular 
content would be well equipped to 
build up local content. Such practices 
would make teachers participants 
in filling out the curriculum and cre- 
ating a certain quantum of teaching- 
learning materials. This grassroots 
approach would at the same time give 
teachers a stake in enhancing chil- 
dren’s learning of the material she has 
nad ahand in developing. In contrast, 
the present state of affairs where a 
single state-wide curriculum without 
any local content, typically designed 
by asmall group of ‘experts’ in urban 
centres, can hardly embrace the edu- 
cational needs of children belonging 
todifferentregions of the state, to both 
urban and rural areas. Ideally, ifthe 
elementary level of schooling pro- 
motes the use of the senses to under- 
stand the local and the regional, this 
understanding will become the basic 
ground upon which abstract knowl- 
edge necessary in the higher classes 
can rest. 

Second, it is necessary to take 
into consideration significant differ- 
ences that exist in the background 
knowledge and learning abilities of 
different children. The one-size-fits- 
all approach combined with textbook 
chapters that are unrelated to their 
lives and the life skills they need to 
gain, is responsible for some students 
not reaching required age-appropriate 
competences but remaining behind. 

Finally, unless there is an ongo- 
ing assessment of each child com- 
bined with appropriately targeted 
remedial measures initiated by indi- 
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vidual teachers, one cannot address 
the learning needs of different chil- 
dren. Without adequate modes of 
assessment in place (or even some 
form of periodic testing), automati- 
cally promoting a child to higher 
classes, as suggested by the RTE Act, 
becomes meaningless. It leads to 
several children moving from ‘class’ 
to ‘class’ without having learnt any- 
thing significant in school. 


| n fact, gathering together the above 
points, onecan question therelevance 
of the notion of ‘class’ or ‘grade’ itself. 
In.aschooling situation where diver- 
sity in children’s backgrounds, abili- 
ties and pace of learningis the reality, 
it makes eminent sense to treat the 
curriculum forthe entire period of ele- 
mentary education as a coherently 
designed learning continuum inter- 
spersed with well-defined achieve- 
ment milestones. This multi-year 
curriculum stands in sharp contrastto 
the present system that breaks down 
the curriculum into watertight sub- 
ject-wise, ‘class-based syllabi’ that 
students belonging toeach class group 
need to somehow complete by the 
end of the academic year, that, in addi- 
tion, requires teachers and students, 
whether quick or slow, to be on the 
same pages of textbooks. 

The approach we recommend 
requires visualizing and structuring 
the whole curriculum into smaller 
units of learning while ensuring that 
the units fit together consistently. 
Each child would then need to be 
helped to learn to navigate various 
steps along the continuum, at a pace 
commensurate with her abilities. 
Carefully structured and yet flexible 
teaching-learning materials (includ- 
ing perhaps better written textbooks 
that allow space for local content), 
into which areintegrated individual as 
wellas sroup learning activities, would 
provide support to teachers, who are 


expected to work with children at dif- 
ferent points in this learning con- 
tinuum. Clearly defined milestones 
would facilitate assessment followed 
by remediation and enrichment, as 
the case may be, for each child, on an 
ongoing basis. The assumption hereis 
that the arrangement of the learning 
process satisfies the requirements of 
learning a subject while accommodat- 
ing the pace at which individual chil- 
dren learn. Since remediation is built 
intoits design, the learning continuum 
does away with the need for special 
tuitions outside the classroom. 


$0: apossibility of reorganization 
ofelementary level schooling was the 
declared intention of the Government 
of India document published to mark 
the fiftieth anniversary of Indian inde- 
pendence, Called a ‘Compilation 
on 50 years of Indian Education: 
1947-1997’, the document explicitly 
declares: 
‘Learning has been seen as.a “con- 
tinuum”, in which the units are 
sequenced hierarchically s¢'that the 
clusters of competencies in one unit 
build as directly as possible on the 
competencies in the preceding 
unit. It is firmly believed that if the 
children progress systematically 
through this continuum, mastering 
the concerned sets or competencies 
ineach unit before they.move on to 
the next, learning each subsequent 
unit will be more enjoyable and 
meaningful, and the achievement 
of minimum levels of learning 
will be facilitated.’* A similar 
programme for elementary level 
schooling, it seems to us, could in 
fact be read into several of the pro- 
visions of the RTE Act relating to 
children and pedagogy.’ [See chap- 


4. http://www.education.nic.in/cd50years/ 
home.htm 
http://www.education.nic.inécd50years/ 
home.htin 


ter IV 16, chapter V 29(2) e andh, 
and 30(1)] 


T begin responding to the question 
of the possible role of independent 
schools in assisting educational prob- 
lems faced by the country, itshould be 
mentioned that some private schools 
andNGOs (Krishnamurti Foundation 
of India Schools being among them) 
have long been working on the devel- 
opment of viable and successful mod- 
els ofelementary education that build 
on the idea of a learning continuum, 


with structured teaching-learning - 


materials, and built-in, assessment 
strategies.’ We believe that the expe- 


rience of such organizations need to © 


be pooled together, along with effec- 
tive ways of scaling up this approach 
to governmentschools. This iscleatly 
one role that independent schools 
could'play in the context of imple- 
menting the RTE Act. 

Asecondarearelates tothe task 
of finding a large number of trained 
teachers in the next five years as well 
as retraining and motivating existing 
teachers, as envisaged in the RTE 
Act. This is acomplex task, and many 
directions of solutions will have to be 
found to educate effective teachers. 
However, some of the solutions being 
considered, namely (a) asking univer- 
sities to start teacher-training pro- 
grammes and conducting refresher 
programmes forexisting teachers, and 
(b) conducting in-service as well as 
pre-service teacher education pro- 
grammes through distance learning, 
are very limited, in view of the fact that 
mostof these measures do notprovide 
space for hands-on experience. 

Since some of our well-known 
teacher education institutions do not 
have attached schools where theories 
are validated, the courses they offer, 
even if augmented by distance learn- 
ing technologies, would perhaps be 
able to create a large body of ‘trained’ 


teachers at top speed; however, we 
doubt whether this massive effort 
and expenditure will prove effective. 
Effective teacher education, we feel, 
necessarily requires systematic under- 
standing of children and their com- 
plex relationship to what they learn, 
in the context of a real learning situa- 
tion, namely schools. As a result of 
lackof sufficient practical experience, 
graduates from the present teacher 
education institutions are rarely able 
to meet the requirements of creating 
achild-friendly educational environ- 
ment. Until our premier teacher insti- 
tutes strive to set up schools that can 
become national models for elemen- 
tary education, it makes sense to look 
at alternative models available in the 
country. It is in both these areas - 
child-friendly approaches and educa- 
tionof teachers —that we believe, well 
established independent schools 
could play avery significantrole. 

» Atthis point, one would venture 


to state that all good independent’ 


schools cannothe fitted into the same 
rubric; it would be helpful to make a 
more fine-tuned classification of 
independent schools, so that construc- 
tive demands can be made on them 
according to their capacity to meetthe 
pedagogic as well as egalitarian pro- 
visions of the RTE Act. 


| independent schools the 
rangeinchudes the following: (a) newly 
established international schools (that 
often function as ‘gated communi- 
ties’); (b) older established ‘public 
schools’ (many of them residential), 
(c) small and large urban schools 
with several branches; (d) schools run 
by religious charitable trusts, again 
with many of them having several 
branches; (e) smaller private ‘“English- 
medium’ schools that have mush- 
roomed in every part of the country; 
and (f) alternative schools that are 
based on holistic educational philoso- 


phiesandstrivetocreatechild-friendly 
environments. 

Some of these independent 
schools have had long years of expe- 
rience in working on the development 
of viable and successful models of 
elementary education that build on the 
idea of a learning continuum. Well- 
designed teaching-learning materials, 
with built-in strategies for assessment, 
are available. These may be suitably 
adapted for use on a larger scale. State 
governments could fruitfully draw 
upon the knowledge base of this edu- 
cational ‘work, and devise effective 
strategies for scaling up!such pro- 
grammes, building capacity and shift- 
ing attitudes in the governmentsector 
in different regions of the country. 
This would enhance the quality of the 
Jearning in government schools and 
make the overall education system 
more receptive to the implementation 
of the RTEAct. 


A ftera suitable ‘resource mapping” 
of schools with such capabilities, 
the government could support them 
financially, help them develop basic 
training infrastructure, and encourage 
them to upgrade their senior teachers 
as teacher educators. Independent 
schools would then bein a position to 
offer ongoing refresher courses for 
teachers deputed by the governmentas 
well as other private institutions. 
Based on contact with actual students 
and classes, visiting teachers could be 
helped to gain a working understand- 
ing of educational principles along with 
contemporary methods of teaching. 
Linking schools to colleges for 
education and government teacher 
education institutes, such as the 
Regional Institutes of Education, 
could also be mutually enriching. 
Such schemes have the potential of 
benefiting a significant number of 
schools and teachers in widening cir- 
cles across each’state.In fact; several 
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independent schools and NGOs are 
already moving in the direction of 
setting up in-house teacher education 
facilities. Independent schools with 
a proven track record in providing 
sound education have thus a potential 
for playing a significant role in ena- 
bling shifts towards more child- 
friendly and teacher-friendly models 
in elementary schools across the 
country. 


T summarize the points made ear- 
lier, the essential components of such 
amodel would include: 

* Athoughtfully designed age-appro- 
priate curriculum with a significant 
amount of local content and exem- 
plars so that children, teachers: and 
parents can relate to it. 

* Acurriculum designed as a learning 
continuum that is mapped out in 
accordance with progressively orga- 
nized learning goalsin various subject 
areas. This would enablea blurring of 
sharp dividing lines hetween succes- 
sive grades into which groups of stu- 
dents learning the same content at the 
same time must be fitted. 

* Preparation of teaching-learning 
materials for smaller, sequential cur- 
ricular units, and participation of 
teachérs in selecting and/or construct- 
ing appropriate teaching-learning 
materials, Teaching and learning 
could then be more flexible and the 
textbook be seen as a resource, rather 
than being treated as a ‘one-size-fits 
all’ storehouse of required knowledge 
centrally constructed by ‘experts’ for 
awholestate. 

* Assessment strategies that are 
built into the learning continuum as 
‘assessment points’ and ‘milestones’, 
and which are both diagnostic and 
suggestive of remedial steps. This 
would do away with the need for the 
stressful ritual of exams. 

* A shift in the teacher’s role as a 
facilitator of each student’s learning 
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as the student navigates through the 
curricular route map at a pace com- 
mensurate with her abilities. This 
implies a shift in the relationship bet- 
ween teachers and students from the 
sole authority to that of cooperation 
and support. 


Te RTE Act is a set of injunctions 
meant to provide quality education 
to all citizens. Independent schools 
with a narrow upper class base will be 
coopted into making way for a more 
inclusive and diverse student body; 
ivory towers will be transformed into 
resource centres for neighbourhoods. 
It will not be easy for schools meant 
for English-speaking upper classes to 
accommodate first generation learn- 
ers, who will need special help in ull 
subjects, without segregating thetwo 
students groups in order to provide 
remedial coaching. Impoverished stu- 
dents from peasant backgrounds com- 
ing into an alien culture will naturally 
beanxious and vulnerable while some 
of those belonging on the other side 
could be cruel in their exclusions. 
Administrators and teachers will have 
tobe vigilant, show goodwill, and gene- 
rosity to overcome the class divide. 
They may have to design courses to 
develop emotional intelligence, to 
teach discernment and compassion. 
These worthy tasks could constitute 
significant steps toward a more cohe- 
sive and humane culture in schools. 
Perhaps there are some institu- 
tions that would take an additional 
step towards inclusive ‘global citizen- 
ship’, find ways to create aresonance 
between academic subjects and emo- 
tional sympathies that draw on the 
common humanity of all students as 


5. ‘Sins of Emission’, The Wall Street Journal, 
13 March 2008, op-ed page. 
6. ‘What is Education For: Six Myths About 
the Foundations of Modern Education’, Fron 
Context: A Quarterly for Humane Sustainable 
Development, Winter 1991. 


‘children of a fragile and endangered 
earth.’ The new approach would then 
notonly serve to unite the student body, 
but would also address the urgent 
needs of the future. Dieter Helm, expert 
on energy policy at Oxford, predicts 
that *...living standards will have to 
be cut if our consumption is going to 
be environmentally sustainable. We 
are simply living beyond our—andthe 
planet's — means.’> He argues that 
neither alternative technology nor car- 
bon trading will solve the problem of 
global warming. 


|: graduating students in 
the USA, Professor David Orr raises - 
similar concerns about the earth in the 
contextof current educational goals: 
*...cducation is no guarantee of 
decency, prudence, or wisdom. 
More of the samekind of education’. 
willonly compound our problems. 
This is not an argument for.igno:. 
rance, but rather a statement that 
- the worth ofeducation mustnowbe 
measured against the standards of 
decency and human survival — fhe 
issues now looming so large before 
us in the decade of the 1990s and 
beyond. Itis not cducation that will 
save us, but education of a ccrtain 
kind.’”® 
Unfortunately, there is an obverse 
side to the RTE Act. In the hands of a 
certain type of public servant, the 
nobler intentions of the act may well 
be lost. In the name of ‘quality’ edu- 
cational practices could be homog- 
enized to conform to state-sponsored 
textbooks, worthy schools could be 
penalized and wayscould befoundto 
sponsor undeserving students, those 
who have neither merit nor poverty to 
support their entry into private schools. 
Free admission to good schools will 
then become a prerogative of power, 
These are two sides of the RTE 
coin. Only time will tell what side 
turns up. 


One Story does not fit all” 


ANNEDKOS HI 4 


THE best piece of advice to ateacher, 
as she first steps into the worldofedu- 
cation, istoshed the notion thata child 
has only one Story. For those thatcan 
Tesist the temptation to Stereotype 
children, the profession becomes an 
incomparably rewarding experience 
in understanding the myriad stories 
that go into the making of achild, and 
drawing on that understanding to 
shape a better human being. It would 
appear that education policy faces a 
similar challenge in India, If theRight 
of Children to Free and Compulsory 
Education (RTE) is to be taken at 
face value, the perspectives of policy- 
makers on the nature of state and non- 
state players in education and their 
respective roles, appear sad y frozen 
inaone Story framework. Much like 
young teachers, they need to break 
through their own Stereotypes if they 
are to be able to meani ngfully reform 
education policy in India, 

Thisarticle offers an alternative 
Perspective on the potential of non- 
State schools to further the right of 
children to aquality education. Rather 


thanbegin froma Starting pointofsus- 
Picion, viewing such schools as teach- 
ing shops, intenton generating quick 
profits forthe owners, it points outthat 
there is great heterogeneity in non- 
State schools. It discusses the many 
valuable contributions made by non- 
State schools, and the reasons why 
it is important to encourage such 
schools to flourish. Finally, it makes 
Some concrete suggestions as to how 
education policy can be crafted to best 
harness the strengths of such schools 
to ensure a substantially improved 
education system, 

In writing this article, [draw not 
only on what Ihave seen at St.Mary’s, 
New Delhi, a school of which I have 
been Principal since 1975 , butalsoon 
my experience with the Central Board 
of Secondary Education, and organi- 
zations suchas The Spastic Society of 
Northern India, now AADI, Pratham 
and the Centre for Equity Studies,all 
of which have givenme someperspec- 
tive-‘on-the relative Strengths:and 
Weaknesses of government and pri- 
vate schools in India. 
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Theemerging educational para- 
digm currently envisaged by the RTE 
demands greater inclusion and inte- 
gration of children to help create a 
more equitable social milieu for access 
to opportunities. In today’s post- 
RTE world, we face the daunting chal- 
lenge of ensuring that every child has 
access, not just to education but to an 
equitable, quality education. How- 
ever, most policymakers and educa- 
tionalideologues read the RTE Actas 
not just differentiating between state 
and non-state players, but assigning a 
clear priority to the former. Govern- 
ment schools are meant to lead the 
charge on education, whereas non- 
state schools are to be tightly regu- 
lated so as to prevent their fleecing 
innocent parents. 

This dichotomy is puzzling, for 
surely the country’s interests will not 
be served by dividing schools into 
those that purportedly deliver an 
equitable, quality cducation (govern- 
ment schools) and those that do not 
(private school). The danger of divid- 
ing organizations working in the edu- 
cation sector into state and non-state 
negates the basic principle on which 
the Constitution is based. IL is impor- 
tant to acknowledge here that the 
non-state sector is in principle in 
agreement with the 25% reservation 
provision. Itis on the non-cooperative 
methods of implementation that the 
disagreement arises. 


—_ schools have a long his- 
tory in India. Missionary schools in 
India made an appearance as early as 
1780 and by 1840 were established in 
large numbers in a variety of places 
like Bengal, the Madras Presidency 
and the Punjab. The British in 1854 
proposed a grants-in-aid scheme, as 
presented in the Woods Dispatch, to 
facilitate greater public participation 
in providing education. The dispatch 
encouraged individuals to set up 
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schools and provided for grant-in-aid 
to institutions. (We do realize that the 
priority of the British was the army 
and its maintenance. But were they 
actually abdicating their responsibi- 
lity when they gave Indians a grant- 
in-aid to set up schools, or were they 
extending their brief? Is there a paral- 
lel here?) Why, for instance would 
section 8(a) of the RTE Act state that 
ifa child is admitted in a school other 
thanaschool established by the appro- 
priate government... she shall not be 


entitled to reimbursement. Shouldn't ° 


the state be offering to pay the non- 
state players for helping with a task 
thatthey are mandated to do? 

In the early post-independence 
years, Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru called upon the people of the 
country to come forward and partici- 
patein enabling education forall. Indi- 
viduals responded in large numbers 
andhistory as well as fictionis replete 
withstories of philanthropic individu- 
als who set up educational institutions 
at great cost to themselves, some even 
going bankrupt in the process. 


Le fast-forward to the present, Is 
the RTE a call for people’s participa- 
tion? Does it inspire the spirit of ‘all 
hands on deck’? Or does it replace 
the spirit of a collective national pro- 
gramme with thatofa soulless govern- 
ment bureaucracy? Even a casual 
reading of the actsuggests that its app- 
roach to private schools is grounded 
in a desire to control and monitor the 
participation of non-state institutions 
in providing education, rather than in 
effecting systemic changes in both 
government and non-state schools. 
Apart from placing the unaided 
schools in a separate category, the 
RTE Act requires private unaided 
schools to take in 25% children from 
the economically challenged cate- 
gory, and not just educate them but 
also provide books, food, and uni- 


forms. All this, while the RTEsection 
9(b) rules out reimbursement of any 
kind, particularly for those schools 
that were given land at ‘concessional 
rates’ [section 12(2)], whatever that 
means. Not only does the state not 
offer reimbursement, it also imposes 
commercial taxes onnon-stateschools 
for essential services like electricity, 
water and land, Parents whose chil- 
dren study in non-state schools pay 
an educational cess as well as the 
school fees. 


B....0: unaided schools are also 
required to provide ‘special training’ 
to enable children from economically 
weaker sections to ‘be at par with 
other children’ (p. 15, Framework of 
Implementation), to familiarize them 
to the new, changed educational trans- 
actional mode and to enable them to 
cope with an age appropriate class 
(chapter LV, clause 2, RTE). This is a 
problematic understanding of educa- 
tion that through ‘special training’, 
another word for remediation, all chil- 
dren will arrive at a one size fits all. In 
my experience, not just children with 
special needs but also typical children 
may not keep pace with everybody 
as required by Section 24(c). What 
they require is an education that nur- 
tures their strengths while stretching 
them to the limits of their abilities, 
not a homogenized, institutionalized 
education. 

Many private schools, at least 
the more sensitive ones, do appreci- 
ate that without a critical mass of the 
poor and disadvantaged, processes 
of inclusion will not succeed. Their 
objection is not to the quota but to the 
denial of assistance flowing out of an 
absence of togetherness. 

The RTEActmakes fine distinc- 
tions between state and non-state 
sector schools: Section [V(27) of the 
Act, says that teachers from state 
schools can be deployed for ‘elections 


€or D llainent as well as tr 
ak Gisaster relief duties.’ 


a shortage of teachers and 
ence rates, it is beyond com- 
ension why state schools would 
their eeruers to be used for 


his stated in the-act and to have 
; as a framing device is a 
e of impliculture, whichis 
riment school: teachers 


deployed’ while non- -state 


§ only one solitary men- 
Mf private unaided schools 
iat (oo towards the end-of the 
nt (p. 137) under-“What can 

SR monitor’. The NCPCR is 
tired to monitor whether private 
ided schools reserve 25% seats 


lisadvantaged groups. What does 
tal blanking out of the private 
éd players mean? Even the 


iunity and Civil Society’, which 
f theneed for SSA tojoin hands 
‘experienced and active civil 
members’, makes no mention 
wledgementof private unaided 
chools. 
While the RTE Acts proactive 
areas, it nevertheless leaves 
fooTHuUCh ‘impliculture’ or cultural 
bativeness, For example: 
lucation of children with dis- 
is addressed separately in 
er II and not treated as an inte- 
Of the rights of all children 


al'teachers but’clerks who: 


*Theconstant focus on age appropri- 
ate admission when combined with 
‘complete entire curriculum within 
the specified time’ [section 24(c)], 
“all-round development of the child’, 
and ‘comprehensive and continuous 
evaluation of child’s understanding of 
knowledge and his ability to apply the 
same’ [section 29 (2.b)] raises con- 
cerns about the treatment of children 
with special needs. Rather than ena- 
bling children to learn at their own 
pace and providing the space to doso, 
the Framework for Implementation 
seems to believe that all children can 
pursue the same routine, recommend- 
ing that ‘the same curriculum be 
followed for children with and with- 
out ‘special needs.’ Does this not go 
against the spirit of child-centrededu- 
cation? Is homogeneity rather than 
the celebration and acknowledgment 
of diversity the goal of the RTE? 

* The actseems to be oblivious to the 
subtle needs:of the urban deprived, 
suchias the growing number ofhome- 
less street children and migrants who, 
alongside other disadvantaged groups 
such as girls from minority commu- 
nities, require residential schools. 
Equally, it seems to be blind to the 
many NGOs and other community- 
based initiatives that provide educa- 
tion to children in slums and new 
migrant settlements. What will hap- 
pen ifthey are shut down, as is likely, 
since many of them will find it diffi- 
cult to comply with the many provi- 
sions of the RTE Act? Where will 
these children go considering that 
government schools have yet to make 
a presence in many slums? 


L.. in such a scenario of divide and 
tule that we discuss what mightbe the 
role and contribution of the non-state 
sector in school education? Is it, as is 
often asserted, the big bad. wolf of 
school education, only out to make a 
quick buck from the ‘innocent’ poor 


desperate for education opportunities, 
Children in difficult circumstances 
need different offerings, and given 
the diversity of circumstances, it is 
virtually impossible for the state or 
entities monitored by the state in a 
bureaucratic framework, to provide 
all of these. The RTE would do well 
to acknowledge that infrastructure 
in itself does not contribute to good 
pedagogy, Rabindranath Tagore him- 
self advocated an open classroom, 
back tonature scenario, Private schools 
are better placed to meet these diverse 
needs. The reality is thatjustas ittakes 
all kinds to make the world, ‘and j just 
as the state offers a widely varying 
bouquet of educational institutions, 
the non-state sector schools too. cons- 
titute a diverse range of offerings and 
intentions. 


The non- -state sector schools: range 


from the newly built posh, aixcondi- 


tioned international schools; to others 
low on infrastructure, high on social 


priority, ranning in. makeshift struc-. 


tures, These schools are found in 4 
variety of locations — in rural areas, 
busy urban and semi-urban areas, 
conflict-ridden zones, places no man 
has ventured—and they caterto diverse 
aspirational needs. The services 
offered and the underlying values 
vary — some are high on heart and 
moral fibre, some rich in educational 
pedagogy and thought, while others 
are rich in materialistic infrastructure. 
They vary in heart and body from the 
Ambani School inBombay tothe ones 
running in the urban'slums of Delhi 
like Deepalaya or the iconic Loretto 
Girls School at Sealdah. 

Each of the schools pursues dif- 
ferent routes and processes, but the 
goal is common. The larger frame- 
work covers the languages, math- 
ematics, science and social studies 
in an effort to provide holistic educa- 
tion. Some, like the schools run by the 
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minority communities, began with an 
agenda to serve the interests of the 
community orto raise levels of under- 
standing about the community. Acase 
in point isthe Hamdard schools or the 
many Christian Catholic, convent 
schools that serve throughout the 
country. To put these schools into a 
category that is believed to be com- 
mercial and profit-making is to under- 
mine and negate the very spirit with 
which they were set up. Schools like 
St. Mary’s.and Kathalaya play as 
important. role as the International 
School at Kodikanal or the result- 
oriented DPS schools, or for that mat- 
terthe state-run Pratibha Vikas Vidya- 
layas orthe Navodaya Vidyalayas. 


[. order to outline the role. and area 
of contribution, as well to demarcate 


the gamut of offerings and the spirit 


of holistic education that prevails in 
the non-state sector, I focus on one 
school in Delhi, the St. Mary’s School 
in Safdarjung Enclave, New Delhi, 
which was started by an air force 
officer’s wife. Responding to the prime 
minister’s appeal, calling on the peo- 
pleto help with education, with noth- 
ing more than amonth’s LTC in hand 
and a lot of energy, a nursery school 
was started in rented accommodation. 
Today that school, close to forty-five 
years down the line, is a coeducational 
senior secondary school, affiliated to 
the CBSE, catering to almost fourteen 
hundred students. 

Being a school set up by an 
individual, enabled the institution to 
chart its own course within the broad 
parameters laid down by the Directo- 
rate of Education and the CBSE. The 
Directorate of Education of Delhi in 
the ’70s and the ’80s was extremely 
conscientious, with some very hard 
working people whose annual inspec- 
tions served to focus the school on 
delivering quality, caring education in 
aclean, healthy environment. The man- 
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date was to make a change in the lives 
of thechildren, many of who were, and 
continue to be, first generation learn- 
ers. The policy of the school from its 
inception was to admit any child from 
theneighbourhood thatknocked onits 
doors. Towards this end, the school 
offered freeships to ensure that the fee 
charged did not becomeabarriertothe 
economically challenged. 

It was in trying to understand 
and implement inclusion in every 
sense of the word that the school first 
modified its infrastructure. Ramps 
were built wherever possible and sub- 
sequently a lift was installed toensure 
thatchildren with physical challenges 
had access to every floor. Furniture 
was modified to individual needs and 
toilets were equipped with supporting 
bars. Ittuok justa single, visually chal- 
lenged child for the. school to realize 
that most classroom methodologies 
catered to ahomogeneous group, As 
a diverse student population entered 
the school, modifications became a 
daily feature. Each special child meant 
new challengesand new opportunities 
for growth. It was only natural and 
logical that methods ofassessmentloo 
were modified to suitindividual needs 
and well before CCE was introduced 
into class IX and X, the school was 
using a comprehensive and continu- 
ous child-centred method to assess 
its children. Soon lessons from this 
diversity of classroom transaction and 
assessment patterns were extended to 
include all children. 


W..: approached from a rights- 
based perspective (and not through a 


medical or charity model), inclusion - 


has the ability to transform teaching 
methodologies and assessment prac- 
tices. It helps enhance a teacher’s 
repertoire of classroom transactions. 
In the quest to reach the child, the 
teacher has to reach into herself for 
new ideas and reservoirs of under- 


standing—as aresult, teacherempow- 
erment is an important outcome of 
the ongoing journey of inclusion. It 
is a journey that requires each group 
— parents, teachers and children — to 
examine themselves and to change 
orientation in order to accommodate 
each other better. Attitudes that once 
appeared rigid slowly changed and 
people became more tolerant and 
understanding of differences. This 
melting down of hardened attitudes 
and prejudices continues to be a major 
focusin all programmes of the school. 

On the basis of an all-India sur- 
vey commissioned by the MRD, the 
school was awarded. the title of the 
‘No. | School witha Heart’ inthe year 


2000 for its spirit of social empower 


ment. In the aftermath of 26/11, the 
governing body of the school decided 


to proactively admit children from the’ 
Muslim community to help combat: 
prejudice and to ensure that-children 
grow ina plural and diverse environ-- 
ment, aware and appreciative.of the. 


diversity of our country, 


$ 

l. would take another article to des- 
cribe the issucs and challenges fuced 
in becoming a ‘school with a heart’. 
Starting with adapting the curriculum 
to make it more inclusive and experi- 
ential, the school addressed value sys- 
tems and assessment procedures. 
Most importantly, the school learned 
to work with a judicious mix of formal 
boards (like the CBSE and the Natio- 
nal Open School). Respecting and 
valuing diversity demands openness 
tomultiple paths. Noone path can suit 
all. This is what enabled the school to 
ensure thatno child drops out because 
oflack ofencouragement and support. 

The poor in urban areas are 
excited about RTE because it gives 
them a chance to enrol their children 
in ‘good schools’. Many of them 
sincerely believe that admission into 
a private school would create new 


opportunities for their children — and 
that their futures would be different. 
If we dip into our collective memories, 
there are many educational trusts 
and missionaries that set up schools 
which cater to all and provided a 
huge boost to education. Many of 
them did not charge high fees! There- 
fore, it is important to dispel the 
notion that everything ‘private’ isnec- 
essarily expensive. 

Equally, it is important for the 
governmentto acknowledge that there 
cannot be one single model whichcan 
meaningfully cater to. the immense 
diversity ofour children. The govern- 
ment has to ensure adequate space for 
innovation and experimentation for 
peopleand organizations to try out dif- 
ferentapproaches. By discriminating 
against a particular group of provi- 
ders and by ignoring the. variety that 
exists on the ground; the RTE Act has 
contributed to adivide, which in turn 
allows for exploitation. 

The non-state: sector straddles 
the world of both global international 
school and the NGO run schools in 
bastis, It caters to both the rich MNC 
chief executive as well as the rag 
picker on the street. It encompasses 
the schools started by multinational 
companies and wannabe educators, as 
well as individual entrepreneurs and 
social activists starting schools in vil- 
lages and their homes. All these need 
encouragement and monitoring to en- 
sure that there is an equitable, quality 
education available to the children of 
this country. 

It also requires that both the 
non-state sector schools and the state 
run schools work together in tandem 
to deliver a child-centred, locale- 
specific, age and ability appropriate, 
global education. Given the freedom 
and a supportive environment, one 
that is not discriminatory or suspi- 
cious of anything and everything 
that is ‘non-state’, there is no limit to 
what is possible, 


Allowing for-profits 
to run schools 


SRIDHAR RAJAGOPALAN 


SHOULD for-profit companies be 
allowed to run schools? I strongly 
believe they should. But my reasons 
are somewhat different from those 
typically advanced; hence, J shall 
elaborate on them in this note. 

Let me begin with a personal 
disclaimer. Neither my organization 
nor I have any interest, now or in 
the future, to:run/schools! I have 
co-founded and runan education non- 
profit(Eklavya School, Ahmedabad) 
for six years and have been running. a 
for-profit education company (Educa- 
tional Initiatives Pvt Ltd.) for the last 
nine years. The non-profit isa non- 
profit in both letter and spirit, and the 
for-profit company actually placesits 
social change mission above its profit 
goal (though ithas been profitable 
from its second year.) 

At the outset let me state that 
Ido not believe that the private sector 
has all the answers to India’s prob- 
lems, least of all in education. Nor do 
T believe that the private sector is in- 
herently far more effective than cither 
government or non-profits (rather 
I believe that every sector has its 
share of effective and ineffective 
players). Lalso strongly disagree that 
the market knows best, more so ina 
specialized area like education with 
limited information availability. 

Nor do I believe that any exist- 
ing for-profitschoolmodel is the ideal 
or correct one. Rather, I argue that 
if we legalize for-profit ran schools, 
the resulting ecosystem (which would 
continue to.include — probably be 
dominated by -governmentand NGO 
tun schools) canlead toa significantly 
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improved educational system. Of 
course, the for-profit schools would 
play an important role towards that 
goal, 

While I do not see the private 
sector as the solution to our problems, 
I disagree even more strongly with 
those who distrust all for-profits and 
would like to completely ban private 
players in education. Many educa- 
tionists argue that any partnership 
with or outsourcing of educational 
work (especially the running of 
schools) is an abdication of its respon- 
sibility by government. I disagree. 

In my view, the key reason why 
we should not exclude for-profits 
from education is a very simple one: 
the challenge in educationislarge and 
extremely complex, and all possible 
energies and resources must be 
directed towards solving it. Disallow- 
ing for-profits excludes a significant 
section of people and resources from 
even engaging with the problem. For- 
profits, in my view, bring in passion, 
expertise and innovation. The entry of 
an increased number of players will 
cause poorer quality representatives 
(of profit as well as non-profit varie- 
ties) to get shaken out, especially if 
there is asimple and transparentregu- 
latory and complaints mechanism 
in place. 


= first explore some of the con- 
ventional stands from both sides of 
the debate, starting with the argu- 
ments of those who favour ‘privatiza- 
tion’. In seminars on privatization, 
one often hears that government 
has not been able to run many things 
successfully; hence we need priva- 
tization. Some speakers even argue 
that everything should be privatized, 
including schooling. Often there is the 
‘pragmatic’ argument since the law 
that schools should be non-profits is 
in any case violated quite blatantly, it 
is time thatit be changed. 
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An underlying theme of these 
arguments is the claim that the ‘mar- 
ket knows best’. In for-profit schools, 
since the desires of the fee-paying 
parents have to be accommodated in 
the designing of the education expe- 
rience, this would lead to an improve- 
mentin satisfaction. As perthis school 
of thought, profit-making schools for 
the poor (called ‘low-cost private 
schools’, ‘budget private schools’ or 
‘affordable private schools’) repre- 
sent popular dissatisfaction with 
the government schools. Since they 
deliver, as per their proponents, higher 
quality education at much lower cost 
as compared to government schools, 
it is axiomatic that such schools 
should replace the ‘inefficient’ gov- 
emment system. 


Beier discussing the above claims, 
let us consider some arguments of 
those who take a contrary view. An 
extreme position is that we need a 
Common School System -- schools 
run by the government which are the 
‘same’ for all - rich and poor. This 
clearly implies that no kind of private 
school (for the rich or poor, or even 
non-profit NGO run schools) should 
be allowed atall. 

Many who argue against the 
entry of for-profits into schools share 
a similar deep-rooted distrust of for- 
profits, especially corporates. Large 
corporates, especially those thathave 
a visible presence, or in some cases 
near monopoly (like Microsoft and 
Intel) —are specifically targeted. Cor- 
porates, itis argued, are inherently bad 
and harm society, because they are 
mean, profit-seeking machines. While 
we may for various reasons tolerate 
them in some sectors, they should 
nevertheless be kept out of education. 
Education should notbe ‘commercial- 
ized’, 

It is interesting to examine the 
stands taken by politicians and the 


courtsonthis issue. Broadly, politicians 
tend to be flexible and take a stand 
that ‘soundsright’ ina particular con- 
text. In forums on privatization, they 
may argue in favour of allowing for- 
profit schools, while elsewhere, they 
usually take the more populist stand 
that education should never be ‘for- 
profit’. Some states have taken signifi- 
cant steps to control the fees charged 
by private schools (though others have 
chosen to officially not interfere). 
The stand of the courts can best 
be described as ‘poorly-informed’ and 
‘superficial’. There are. Supreme 
Court verdicts (viz. T.M.A. Pai Foun- 
dation and Ors. vs State of Karnataka 
and Ors, Supreme Court, 2002) that 
have consistently held that education 
cannot be a profession or trade under 
the meaning of Article 19(1)(g) of the 
Constitution, but‘must be pursuedas 
a charitable, not-for-profit activity 
and regulated by the state accordingly. 
This stand, I believe, reflects more a 
certain philosophical orientation than 
what may deliver the best benefits to 
the students concemed. 9 
The rest of this note looks at 
some of these arguments but also tries 
to examine the best way for a society 
like India’s to provide high quality 
education to its citizens. That ‘way’ is 
distinct from both the right and left 
extremes and focuses essentially on 
‘doing whatever works best to provide 
high quality education to students.’ 


1. strong argument against for- 
profits is that they are motivated by 
greed and exist solely for profit. And 
if they exist solely for profit (ormainly 
for profit.as per a milder variation), 
they are prone to cut corners and 
exploit both employees and custom- 
ers to increase profit since the funda- 
mental concern isnot the customer, or 
the person being serviced, oreven the 
quality of the service, but simply the 
profits that can be generated: ~~ 


The above argumentholds only 
for bad, poor-quality for-profits. Itis 
true that no for-profit can survive for 
any length of time without making 
profits. But to: conclude that a for- 
profit exists solely (ormainly),tomake 
profits just because it cannot survive 
without profits, is like concluding that 
human beings exist solely (ormainly) 
tobreathe because, after all, they can- 
notsurvive without breathing! 


Oc past few years, [have come 
to realize'something very interesting 
and non-intuitive. The term ‘profit- 
making company’ evokes a different 
responsein India as compared tomany 
other places, In India; especially in the 
post-independence period, the domi- 
nant view about business and profits 
is negative: The late C.K. Prahalad 
described this best. In‘a talk, he said, 
“Where I come from, business equals 
cheating.’ So thisissomething, prob- 
ably in.our subconscious, which we 
need to realize: Yet, interestingly, 
thereis a completely different view of 
profit in many societies, which is that 
businesses add value to society and 
improve the quality of life. The best 
businesses are the ones that are both 
successful and ethical. These are 
societies where the culture of giving 
is strongly established ~ a business 
tycoonis as likely to donate his money 
to a university as to leave it to his 
children. 

Nor is it the case that this think- 
ingis alien to India. In Buddhism, for 
example, ‘sama aajiviko’ isoneof the 
key aspects of the eight-fold path. The 
way one earns a living should be such 
that it does not hurt or harm anyone. 
Making profits by cheating or even 
cutting corners is just not acceptable, 
as per this philosophy. Equally that 
there is nothing wrong in business if 
this is keptin mind, anditis genuinely 
seen as a Way to serve society. (And if 
you are unethical or greedy, even asa 


non-profit or in your individual life, 
thatis not ‘sama aajiviko’). Mahatma 
Gandhi’s concept of trusteeshipis also 
very similar, 

Many of our views on for- 
profits are probably determined by 
our subconscious view of their role. I 
prefer the second one —partly because 
Truna business which was motivated 
by adesire to create something useful 
for society and not, believe, by greed 
and partly because itrepresents amore 
positive view of people's motivations. 

Many great businesses and busi- 
nessmen have livedby this philosophy 
and continue to do so. Collis Hunting- 
ton, founder of one of the world’s larg- 
est shipbuilding companies said, ‘We 
mustbuild greatships. Ata profitifwe 
can, and at aloss if we must! But we 
must build great ships.’ Similarly, 
IBM is reputed to have bet its future 
onthe IBM 360 computer and Boeing 
on the 747 plane — these companies 
risked their very existence (notjustthe 
possibility of a loss) to:push the fron- 
tiers of a field in which they were the 
world leaders. All these products went 
on torevolutionize not just the compa- 
nies or their sectors, but society itself! 

A corollary of the larger argu- 
ment made by their detractors is that 
‘for-profits venture only into areas 
which promise clear profits.’ As the 
above examples show, I believe that 
the greatest businesses succeed in 
areas where conventional wisdom 
says that money cannotbe made, cer- 
tainly noteasily. 


N.. that the philosophical legiti- 
macy of for-profits has hopefully been 
established, it is worth analyzing 
many of the conventional stands 
described earlier before getting into 
the specific reasons why I think for- 
profits wouldadd value when it comes 
torunning schools. 

The simplistic view that govern- 
ment has proved inefficient and pri- 


vate players are efficient is neither 
strongly backed by data, nor does it 
acknowledge the fact that many tasks 
taken up by government (like provid- 
ing health and education services to 
the underprivileged) areata scale and 
represent a challenge far bigger than 
the many ‘successes’ of the private 
sector At the same time, the private 
sectorhas demonstrated its efficiency 
in many cases, and would, over time 
and with engagement, be able to add 
value to the goal of providing quality 
education at scale. The fact that the 
law prohibiting for-profits in school- 
ing is blatantly violated in practice 
needs to be factored in when debating 
this issue, though by itself this does 
not constitute a sufficient basis to 
legalize for-profitschools, 


The: the matket knows best is an 
appealing idea. However, there’seem 
to be tworeasons why this is not true 
in education, yet. One is that most 
parents —rich and poor, educated and 
uneducated — ‘leave education to the 
schools’ and acceptthe clearly defined 
goalposts of education without dis- 
cussion or question (possibly because 
they are seen as very high-stake and 
individuals feel powerless to chal- 
lenge these accepted norms), The sec- 
ond is thatinformation, andinformed 
debate, on issues such as, what is 
important for a child to learn, whatis 
a goodeducation, is rare. Under these 


circumstances, the market does not, ~ 


unfortunately, know best. 

In a sense, the complexities of 
learning and education are not unlike 
the complexities in medicine, though 
they. may not have the same life-and- 
death consequences. Butjust as we do 
not let the market decide which is 
the best medicine for malaria (certi- 
fied experts do that), we cannot leave 
it to parents alone to decide whether 
their children are best educated in 
English or the mother tongue, and 
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whether pre-schooling is desirable 
and how much rote learning is desir- 
able. Therefore, we need to create a 
system which trains and certifies 
experts in these areas — the current 
systems, for example, in teacher train- 
ing, donot do that. 

Similarly, there is little evidence 
on low-cost private schools, that they 
produce acceptably better learning 
than what is already available to the 
poor. On the contrary, a visit to any 
low-cost private school would almost 
invariably suggest they do not (while 
possibly providing other things worth 
admiring about the school, like the 
prit of the teacher-entrepreneur who 
started it). I think we need a more bal- 
anced stand on low-cost private 
schools. Government and society 
must see them as complementary or as 
a part of the larger schooling system 
and provide free support to them and 
their teachers. They should not be 
forced to shut down, or be harassed 
by education officials with sticks 
like ‘Right to Education minimum 
norms’, though at the same time they 
should not be projected as a quality 
alternative to government schools, at 
Icast not yet. [believe today people at 
both ends of debate focus only on half 
the picture. 


Te idea of a Common School Sys- 
tem is an inherently worthwhile one. 
When our company was asked to 
advise senior officials in Bhutan who 
were planning to encourage private 
schools, we dissuaded them and em- 
phasized the benefits of the Common 
School System ‘they already have’ 
and convinced them to strengthen it. 
The main reason why I think it is not 
practical in India today is the extreme 
diversity of groundreality, where even 
the government-run schools are 
marked by tiers and differentiation. 
A Common School System could - 
I believe, should — be our vision 50 
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years from now. Butit is not asolution 
for next year. 

The notion that someone makes 
money — profits — out of an activity 
like education rankles many peo- 
ple and is labelled as commerciali- 
zation of education. I think private 
healthcare also rankles, but profit- 
making restaurants, even buying bot- 
tled water does not seem to generate 
asimilar ire, though onecan argue that 
some people should not make money 
out of providing basic necessities to 
others. My perspective is different — 
[believe thatthe quality of the educa- 
tion, healthcare, food or water pro- 
vided is far more important than the 
legal structure of the entity that pro- 
vides the service. Essentially, that 
if an offering adds value to society, 
legitimate ‘profits’ are perfectly fine. 

Finally, coming tothe respunses/ 
reactions of politicians and courts. 
Possibly the way toward is for these 
ideas to be widely discussed in soci- 
ety so that level of debate becomes 
deeper and more sophisticated. OF 
course, it would help if politicians 
took stands based on conviction and 
judges did better homework before 
pronouncing judgements. 


Th. for-profit model is inherently a 
sustainable one because funds are 
generated through value-addition and 
not from some other source of fund- 
ing. Usually, for-profits tend to use 
resources more efficiently than non- 
profits probably because they usually 
charge the people who use their ser- 
vices, unlike non-profits. I saw this 
first-hand during the 2001 Gujarat 
earthquake when we were involvedin 
helping rebuild schools, and found 
that the kind of money that was avail- 
able to us allowed us to negotiate bet- 
terterms from suppliers of cement and 
steel. Our chairman, who also headed 
acompany, shared that when they had 
tobuy these commodities as a corpo- 


rate, funds were much less freely 
available, and they had to negotiate 
much harder! Accountability and bet- 
ter financial controls, I find, tend to 
make for-profits use resources better 
than non-profits. 

Second, the non-profit model 
is inherently not a very sustainable 
one. I have seen established non- 
profits continue to do good work over 
years, and yet remain at the mercy, of 
donors. This forces them to develop 
expertise in a new area—fund raising 
—which, ina sense, means defocusing 
from the core area. For-profits deal 
essentially with one constituency — 
their clients—and their efforts of train- 
ing, sales and customer education are 
all directed towards this group and 
hence synergistic: 

Incidentally, I believe that non- 
profits should continue with theiraim 
and vision, but function in a for-profit 
model. For example, a non-profit 
working in the-area of disability 


should, I believe, start a private com- 


pany and workin thatareasInstead of 
secking grants from donors, itshould 
charge fees either from the people it 
is working for, or from those support- 
ing the cause. Those who cannot 
afford to pay can certainly be cross- 
subsidized. The organization can 
clarify in its mission (as we havein our 
company) that ‘commercial success 


withoutimpact will be seenas failure. 


W, at gives for-profits an edgeover - 


non-profits on all these dimensions, 
and can non-profits develop them? 
I believe there are some inherent 
strengths in the for-profit model that 
are difficult to replicate in the non- 
profit model: 


1. Discretionary: profits are essential 
forinnovation andexcellence: As Bill 


Gates puts il, discretionary profits go 
back to fund research andinnovation. 
Before you get one thing that.works, 
you often havetto try ten things that 


~. 


re 


fail. And] can say this from our own 
experience, If you are an NGO asking 
for funding, most funders are not will- 
ing to fund experiments that will get 
you answers. Profits let you do that. If 


“a company has profits, it can try ten 


things and one of them may work. 
Without the ability to try those ten 
things, the one that works may not be 
discovered. So that cycle has to be 
funded in some way, and profits'are 


‘one way to do that. 


3; Human nature; For-profits align 
individual interests and latger inter- 
ests far more effectively than non- 


5 profits. After tasting’ some success, 
‘human beings become broader in 
‘their outlook, sometimes more philan- 


thropi¢. But a large number of people 


“feel insecure at the start of their career 


and prefer roles that seem financially 
attractive. ; 4 


»-3.1n for-profits, the group one works 
with, the one from’ whom one gets 


feedback andthe one who pays forthe 
services are the same; thisis a stronger 
model because the feedbackis quicker 
and more accurate, 


T.. arguments so far have related to 
the structure of for-profits and non- 
profits, But for-profits bring very real 
advantages to the problem they attack, 
far beyond some fundamental strengths 
they may have, 

The first thing an entrepreneur 
brings to the table is passion for his 
work or his goal. This may not be true 
for every person working in the orga- 
nization and would be far less true 
for the low-quality organizations, but 
definitely holds for many entrepre- 
neurs who usually have an easier 
‘salaried job’ option that they choose 
not to exercise, (In many cases entre- 
preneurs or corporates start with nar- 
rower aims of survival or profit, but 
move up tohigher goalslikeexcellence, 
attaining leadership positions, and so 
on which represents this passion.) 


The importance of this passion 
cannot be over-emphasized. Passion 
isa combination of rational effortand 
affective energy and —I would argue 
— is the most important prerequisite 
for any change or innovation thathas 
or will happen! 

The other thing corporates bring 
to the table often is expertise, and 
Iwould say-that many ofthem do man- 
age to institutionalize this expertise 
fairly well. Talking of education, ima- 
gine if there was an organization that 
had deep expertise in language learn- 
ing in primary classes, and another 
had deep expertise in assessment and 
another with deep expertise in special 
education — that’s what is needed 
today. The very reason this kind of 
expertise is uncommon in education 
is because thefield has been estricted 
tonon-profits forsolong, 


W. often ask ourselves and others, 
“Why is itthat we are able to build bet- 
ter mobile phones every few months, 
but unable to improve our education 
system in decades?’ Ithink the answer 
is that we have an ecosystem when it 
comes to mobile phones (and cars, 
construction, textiles and printing) 
where deep expertise in various sub- 
disciplines is developed and then 
synergistically applied to solve a prob- 
lem. We have schools that are over a 
hundred years old, but the specialized 
expertise development that one may 
expect in sub-disciplines leaves much 
to be desired. 

It is not impossible for a non- 
profit to develop such expertise, but 
the combination of factors that needs 
to be in place (which is not very dif- 
ferentfrom the other items in this list) 
for this are far more likely to happen 
ina for-profit. 

The third contribution of a cor- 
porate is innovation — a new way to 
look at an existing problem. Recent 
examples in India relate to privatiza- 


tion in telecom and air travel. Innova- 
tion requires the space to experiment 
and that often comes from discretion- 
ary profits. Non-profits also innovate, 
but since all these factors are strongly 
synergistic and aid each other, over- 
all non-profits seem to manage the 
combination less effectively, espe- 
cially if the problem is a tough one to 
solve and needs a fresh approach. 
Innovation also comes from 
continually seeking the best in differ- 
ent fields ~ e.g., in human resource 
management, informationtechnology 
and finance-tomake the organization 
more effective. A gain, for-profits tend 
todo this farmore effectively, Another 
equally important prerequisite for 
innovationis research, again aided by 
discretionary profits. 


A fourth aavinaaed for-profits have 
is farget-setting, ; planning and pro- 
cesses. This may seem minor, but 
makes an enormous difference in 
practice. Target-setting pushes us to 
stretch, planning provides the disci- 
pline, and processes help reduce the 
dependence on individuals. A con- 
trary view is that commitment by 
itself can make a difference. Though 
they need not, many non-profitsseem 
to approach their task that way. 

No sector can flourish unless it 
can attract the best minds, And usu- 
ally, people move to sectors or jobs 
where they get paid well, This is, in 
practice, a big advantage for-profits 
have, as they are able to pay higher 
salaries. Though non-profits often 
have more committed members, 
attracting talent is critical and for- 
profits are better placed. 
Competition has a lot of positives 
because it forces you to do your best 
and stay on your toes, There is also a 
cross-pollination of powerful ideas, 
When two bright organizations (or 


individuals) pit their wits against 


each other, 
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Each of the above advantages 
by themselves can be replicated in a 
non-profit. Butthey actually represent 
a synergistic, mutually strengthen- 
ing ecosystem thatis almost impossi- 
ble to find in a non-profit (except 
one that runs for all practical pur- 
poses like a for-profit). And education 
needs passion, expertise, innovation 
and the best minds. All these can be 
brought together by for-profit organi- 
zations. 


Le areclearly some risks of allow- 
ing for-profits in education but] think 
they are very different from what peo- 
ple may usually believe. There is, for 
instance, the risk of greedy business- 
men hijacking the system prior to a 
proper framework and appropriate 
regulations being first put in place. 
Another concern, particularly for 
entrepreneurs is: ‘Are there profits in 
providing good quality education?’ 
Positive for-profit participation 
can happen best in a culture of ethics 
and one that is geared towards value- 
addition. These cultures do not exist 
a priori and will have to be created 
collaboratively by all. Consider the 
recent idea of PPP schools floated by 
the government. Government wanted 
corporates to take this up as CSR 
projects. Corporates—especially those 
in education — wanted the efforts to be 
funded completely.so thatthe ventures 
would be profitable. (In a culture of 
ethics and value addition, government 
would have planned to bear all the 


costs, and corporates would have . 


looked at this as CSR. So we clearly 
have some way to go!) Similarly, the 
expertise mentioned as a strength 
of for-profits will develop only when 
there is a focus on research. Here 
too government canhelp, both by pro- 
viding strong incentives for research 
in this area as also by actively ini- 
tiating research through its own 
institutions. 
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The framework within which for- 
profits could participate would need 
to be one with minimal controls while 
simultaneously emphasizing trans- 
parency and monitoring of outcome 
norms by autonomous institutions. 
Specifically this means: 

1. The corporatesrunning schools will 
have almost complete freedom on 
what they do within the school, but 
will be required to be transparent 
about the functioning. For example, 
they would have to share annual 
accounts, admission processes inclu- 
ding fees, salaries drawn by senior 
officials (or lists of all officials eam- 
ing more than a particular amount), 
amount and percentage of budget 
spent on research with some details of 
projects therein, scores of their teach- 
ers in the centralized recruitment tests, 
and soon. 

2. Regular, third party assessment of 
outcomes and the dissemination of 
these outcomes will be funded by 
government but overseen by an inde- 
pendent agency. This will include 
both academic and non-academic 
outcomes. Schools that do not meet 
certain pre-specified norms for more 
than acertain number of years ina row, 
will have to close down. (The norms 
will not penalize schools for low/ 
absolute levels of outcomes, but focus 
more on the improvements shown 
over successive years.) International 
benchmarking will also be doneregu- 
larly on all these parameters. All qual- 
ity norms will apply equally to all 
schools, irrespective of school type— 
meaning that neither a school run by 
government nora large corporate will 
be excused fromthe norms set. 

3. Government will start institutions 
of national importance with the aim of 
doing research on helping students 
learn better and for schools to be more 
effective. I like to call them ‘science 
of learning centres’. High quality 
teacher training will also be offered at 


some of these institutes, but teachers 
will be recruited not based on the 
teaching degree alone, but through 
centralized recruitment tests. 

4, Government will launch educa- 
tional campaigns aimed at society in 
general and parents in particular, to 
encourage debate on what is good 
education. The quality of issues cov- 
eredin these campaigns will getmore 
sophisticated overtime. 

5. Specific areas where private sector 
participation is particularly welcome 
will be specifically identified and 
publicized. For example, one such 
area could be remedial schools, espe- 
cially in rural areas. Government 
could empanel.a group of private 
service providers who could approach 
parents based on their children being 
identified as requiring remedial 
support. Parents can choose the pro- 
vider, and based on that (possibly 
vouchers) payment will be made by 
government. 

6. Meanwhile, allowing fortron 
players into education would not 
dilute government responsibility to 
provide education for all, evep in the 
private schools. The role of govern- 
ment schools will remain central, but 
government will encourage private 
participation in specific areas by 
offering incentives like tax breaks in 
those areas. 


| four goal is to provide meaningful, 


high quality and holistic education 


to all in the country, ensuring that 
the quality is uniformly high for all 
sections of society, we will need to 
be open to new ideas and models. In 
current-day India, suchamodel would 
probably be a mix of for-profit, non- 
profit and government education 
delivery mechanisms, encouraged by 
policy and systems to work together 
and mutually synergise, and with 
quality monitoring by independent 
agencies atkey outcome stages. 


IT appears that most children of pri- 
mary school age across the country are 
where they belong: in school. But 
keeping them there hasnot been easy, 
and ensuring that they learn even less 
so. Meanwhile new data on the trends 
in schooling indicate that the private 
sector is the provider of choice at the 
margin, for rich and poor alike. This, 
if true, is startling, and has important 
implications for both social policy and 
regulation of education. 

Unfortunately; governments 
seem ill-equipped to think beyond 
traditional stereotypes and unable to 
reorganize and regulate the sector in 
ways that take account of emerging 
realities. Stifling over-regulation and 
callous neglect coexist in education 
and together have createdripe grounds 
for profiteering. Sincecynicismabout 
the state isiunhelpful as a response, 
policymakers and thinkers alike need 
*The opinions expressed in this articleare the 
personal views of the author, 
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tosustain both the debate and the pres- 
sure for change, despite indications 
-that governments are often tone- 
tosignals from the ground. 

Can the private sectorbe trusted 
to go beyond narrow economic goals 
in educational provision? This ques- 
tion has dominated many debates in 
recent years and divided educators 
and social scientists in the country. 
Many fear that a profit-driven private 
sector will worsen quality and equity. 
This article examines some of the 
trends in educational provision inthe 
last few years and raises questions 
about the terms of the debate. I also 
presenta particular view of the private 
sector that argues that the choices 
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ing the public sector. Equity depends 
onit. 


A glance at the data gathered by 
the District Information System for 
Education (DISE) and published by 
NUEPA has an interesting story to tell. 
Admittedly, the errors and inefficien- 
cies of data gathering advise caution 
in interpreting the results, There are 
serious inconsistencies and gaps that 
prevent us from making anything but 
tentative hypotheses about gross 
trends. Be thatas itmay, the DISE data 
on enrolment reveal interesting pat- 
terns for the last six years. (Table 1) 
The total enrolment, all India, 
in primary schools for the six-year 
period from 2004-05 to 2009-10 rose 
by 15.11 million students, an increase 
of 13% over the period. Private 
schools accounted for 14.54 million 
(96%) of this increase. The increase 
in enrolment in government schools 
is insignificant. The Net Enrolment 


Ratio (NER) for primary education in 
the country, the students of theofficial 
primary school age asa percentage of 
the total students in that age range, 
increased from 84.53% in 2005-06 to 
98,59% in 2008-09. 


W.. over 98% of children of pri- 
mary school age already in school, is 
the problem of increasing access 
and enrolment at the primary level 
largely solved? The stagnationoreven 
decrease in total enrolment after 
2008-09 indicates thatthisis likely. Of 
course, there are asignificantnumber 
of children from extremely poor and 
marginal groups still out of school. 
Providing access to these communi- 
ties is likely torequire a different stra- 
tegy from the one followed so far. Poor 
retention and poor record of comple- 
tion of eighth or tenth grade require- 
ments isa different story altogether. 
There is no escape from the 
conclusion that at the margin a broad 


TABLE1 
Enrolment—National and for Tamil Nadu 


2004- 
2005 


2005- 
2006 


Enrolment 


2006- 
2007 


Numbers in millions 


2009- Six-year 
2010 Increase 


2008- 
2009 


2007- 
2008 


ClassesI-V 
AllIndia— 
Govt. schools 


Classes I-V 
Tamil Nadu- 
Govt. schools 


ClassesI-V 
AllIndia— 
Private schools 


Classes I-V 
Tamil Nadu- 
Private schools 


Total— 
Govt. & Private— 
Allindia 


Total— 
Govt. & Private- 
Tamil Nadu 


NetEnrolment Ratio— 
AllIndia(%) 


95.74 98.40 


344 3,23 
22.56 26.18 
2.78 2,96 


118.30 


6.19 


84.53 


100.39 


3.10 


S1:25 


3.05 


124.62 131.85 


6.16 


92.75 


101.15 99.48 96.22 05% 


2.90 2.71 2.62  -24% 


32.73 34.84 37.10 65% 


3.22 3.44 3.57 28% 


134.13 134.37 13341 13% 


Ose 6. HONS 6.19  -0.5% 


95:92 98:59) 


Source: DISE reports 2004-05 to 2009-10. http://www.dise.in/ 
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movement towards private schools 
across the country in primary educa- 
tionis taking place. This shiftis likely 
to be uneven across states. Take the 
interesting case of Tamil Nadu, which 
has one of the highest education 
development indices among all the 
states. Total primary enrolment has 
plateaued at just over six million stu- 
dents. The enrolment in government 
schools has dropped by 0.82 million 
(24%) in the six-year period whereas 
private school enrolmenthas increased 
by almost the same number. 


are that parents and their wards 
are deserting the public school system 
in droves. And this trend is more 
marked in states like Tamil Nadu and 
Kerala with strong andrelatively well- 
administered government school sys- 
tems and a history of strong econo- 
mic growthin the last decade. The fact 
that this is a voluntary movement, 
uninfluenced by any dramatic dropin 
the quality of government schools in 
the last decade, makes it even more 
remarkable. If anything, goverment 
schools have received good invest- 
ment in infrastructure in the last dec- 
ade through large centrally funded 
programmes like the Sarva Shiksha 
Abhiyan (SSA). In addition, the per- 
centage of students in private schools 
is likely to be under-reported in 
DISE data as it does not include 
unrecognized schools. Almost all 
unrecognized schools are likely to be 
privately run. 

I would like to suggest that 
this trend reflects a tectonic shift in 
citizens’ choices and is likely to accel- 
erate in the coming years, unless 
arrested by regulatory or political 
intervention. fronically, the Right to 
Education Actis likely to exacerbate 
it. More on this later. The change is 
all the more puzzling because of its 
unforced nature. While state govern- 
ments have struggled to’ increase 


Taal 


financial outlays in education, the 
central government has taken up the 
slack. So. deterioration ‘in public 
investmentineducationis unlikely to 
beakey factor. 

Clearly, large-scale private edu- 
cational provision is a train that has 
left the station and is speeding. As 
mentioned above, the trend is likely to 
. be uneven across the country, but the 

fact that states with better: socioeco- 
nomic development and educational 
access head. the list is significant. 
What could be)the reasons for this 
trend?/A hypothesis that suggests 
itselfis that there isa culturally and 
economically influenced perception 
that public schools are unlikely to 
meet the goals that motivate families 
tosend theirchildrento school. There 
is anecdotal evidence that preference 
for English language education is a 
majorinfluence.on school choice in 
many, states, eyeninrural areas, Since 
a larger proportion of children from 
‘better-off families are likely to be 
in private schools, families with 
incomes buoyed by economic growth 
could be choosing private schools. It 
is also likely that parental choice 
is being influenced by perceptions of 
the quality of government schools. 
Clearly, this area needs urgent empiri- 
cal research attention. 


W.. we see is not privatization, 
but expanding private provision of 
education. The distinction is impor- 
tant. Privatization, strictly speaking, 
is the deliberate transfer of resources 
andareas that were hitherto served by 
public provision to the private sector. 
The private sector in both situations 
then proceeds to offer the service, 
schooling in this case, through the 
mechanisms of the market. What are 
the implications of this for equity ina 
country where a large number of citi- 
zens, themselves uneducated, barely 
literate or seriously disadvantaged, 


need to be eased away from poverty 
and social deprivation? 


Th. principle that governs the provi- 
sion of key social services in India is 
that the state has a responsibility to 
provide those services, particularly to 
the poor, for free or with subsidies. 
Thisis true for food, energy, education 
and healthcare and was true in the past 
for transport and communication. 
Education and healthcare are not 
merely private goods, but have posi- 
tive externalities that impact society 
as a whole. Education also improves 
equality of opportunity, and the Cons- 
titution requires the state to provide 
orarrange to provide free and compul- 
sory education to all children at least 
till the age of fourteen. 

Two aspecis of private provi- 
sion of education vitiate principles of 
equity, First the poor, if forced to pay 
for education; would have toset apart 
amuch larger fraction of their income 
for this purpose than the well-to-do. 
This can have a perverse impact on 
the quality of life and impair their 
capacity to access other crucial goods, 
healthcare or nutrition, forinstance. 

Second, the relationship between 
schools and the families they serve is 
prone to serious asymmetries of power 
and information. In theory, the market 
allows consumers to access compet- 
ing opportunities. Thisis rarely true in 
education. Poor families in particular 
may not have the knowledge (is my 
son being taught Mathematics well?) 
or bargaining power (ability tochange 
providers, for instance) to enforce 
quality. Schooling takes many years 
and the realization that one has been 
short-changed often comes too late. 

Most countries address these 
challenges in two ways. They attempt 
to make public provision robust in 
both-access and quality. They also 
regulate educational standards and 
provisioning, 


It is the key argument of this 
essay that we have failed in both good 
quality public educational provision 
and in creating and sustaining an 
effective regulatory process. The next 
sections expand and extend these 
ideas. In that process, I will also com- 
ment on the controversial Right to 
Education legislation and explain why 
I think it is deeply flawed and even 
couriterproductive in many ways. 


0. is adifficultnormative con- 
ceptand we should not underestimate 
the challenge of defining and describ- 
ing it. Whatisidentified as good qual- 
ity in education depends on the aims 
and purposes that we attribute to edu- 
cation: Often students, parents, educa- 
tors and policymakers have divergent 
perceptions of the’ aims of education 
and the resultis a less than optimal 
school system. [donothavethe space 
to fully engage with this debate here. 
I will instead focus on three aspects 
of quality and offer a few hypotheses 
to explain the failure of the public 
education system to deliver. 

First, ourschoolsystems should 
meet certain minimum standards of 
learning outcomes. This seems decep- 
tively simple and obvious. However, 
it has been well established that the 
public education system is abysmally 
poor in this respect. And the private 
sector is not much better either. As 
the‘influential ASER report for 2010 
notes, ‘Learning levels continue to 
remain stagnant, with nearly half the 
children in grade V unable to read a 
simple text; even worse, this figure 
seems to have declined, from 58% 
reported by ASER 2007 to 53% in the 
case of ASER 2010. ...This drop in 
learning levels is not confined to. gov- 
ermmentschools and may be observed 
equally across government and pri- 
vate schools’ (p.25, online version).! 

Needlessto say, the trend of incre- 
asing private provision-is-a double 
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blow to the poor who can least afford 
to squander resources with very little 
real gains. What then explains the 
shift? I suspect that the apparent sym- 
bols of quality, like the presence of 
teachers in the classroom, and some of 
the visible symbols (uniforms, exami- 
pations and such) are what the fami- 
lies depend on tomake their evaluation. 

Second, students and parents 
must experience schooling as truly 
empowering. This implies that learn- 
ing outcomes shouldresultin enhanced 
opportunities. One way to achieve this 
is to link certification in schools with 
either guaranteed passage to higher 
education or to livelihood. Another 
approach is through curricular and 
assessment reform. India still lags 
painfully in implementing a school 
curriculum that builds understanding 
and tinimizes failure. Our archaic 
examination system needs overhaul, 
root and branch, 


Fina, the role of organizational 
reform cannot be exaggerated, Our 
public systems are very poorly orga- 
nized and managed. We persist with a 
colonial structure in education that 
concentrates power in government 
offices in distant towns. Armies of 
teachers labour with little autonomy 
over the curriculum or over policy. 
The quality of the teacher has been 
seriously compromised through poli- 
tical interference in recruitment, 
profiteering in teacher education 
and poor accountability. We need to 
decentralize the organization and con- 
trol of school systems. Thereis no rea- 
son why every district should not have 
independent administrative authority 
over its schools. Needless to say, the 
bureaucratic and political resistance 
to this ideais likely to be immense. 
The public education system, if 
itenhances quality through improve- 


1. www.asercentre.org 
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ments in the dimensions above, 
can have a corrective influence on 
private schools. In short, improve- 
ments in quality in the public sector 
will force the private sector to reform. 
In a Situation where private provi- 
sioning is here to stay, public schools 
have to set the standard for quality 
that the private sector has to compete 
with. 


, the above section did aot argue for 
an outright restriction of private acti- 
vity in education, that was deliberate. 
Ibelieve that attempts at restriction of 
private provision have had perverse 
consequences. They have, in addition, 
failed. Pressures of demand and the 
capture cf regulatory bodies by vested 
interests have converted private edu- 
cation into a de facto business acti- 
vity. A lucrative one at that. Further 
attempts at restriction of private pro- 
vision are unlikely to succeed: What 
is important is a three-pronged stra- 
tegy for intelligent regulation. First, 
create effective alternatives in the 
public sector, as earlier outlined. Sec- 
ond, we need to eliminate the oppor- 
tunity for extraordinary profits in 
running schools by eliminating res- 
trictions on private supply and by 
encouraging honest philanthropic pri- 
vate provision. The fact that Indian 
law does not allow for-profit schools 
has not stopped the private sector from 
profiteering, creating an oxymoronic 
‘dishonest philanthropy’! 

The third aspect of effective 
regulationisa well thought-outreform 
of curricula and assessment systems. 
Centrally planned curricular frame- 
works can complement locally deve- 
loped and context sensitive material. 
High stakes testing that is rampant is 
least effective as a learning tool. A 
comprehensive reform of assessment 
will be acrucial part of any regulatory 
apparatus and must apply to both the 
public and private schools. 


Finally, educational regulation 
and policy are often the captives of 
narrow linguistic and cultural special 
interests. This inevitably works to the 
disadvantage of public schools. Inde- 
pendent regulatory bodies that mini- 
mize idiosyncratic restrictions on 
schooling are theneed of the hour. For 
example, attempts atimposing educa- 
tion in the ‘mother-tongue’ by many 
states have been defeated, either by 
bribery or through legal challenges.A 
huge waste of resources indeed. 

T believe that the private sector 
has come to play a key role in educa- 
tional provision in the country. Its role 
is no longer negotiable or marginal. 
While some may decry this state of 
affairs, an opportunity exists toincor- 
porate the private sector as a key 


ally in education, At the same time a 


vibrant public sectorcan set the stand- 
ards. As] have pointed outelsewhere,” 
the public sectorhas huge advantages 
of funding and infrastructure. If; in 
spite of these advantages, students 
vote with their feet, our publicschools 
and policymakers have only them- 
selves to blame. Fi 


te Right to Free and Compulsory 
Kducation Act, 2009 (RTE), has been 
described, depending on one’s point 
of view, as amuch needed socio-legal 
initiative that corrects long existing 
wrongs or as an exercise instate power 
to limit civil society initiatives and 
socio-economic liberties. At the risk 
of being labelled before being read, 
I would like to confess that the RTE, 
to my inind, while a welcome inter- 
vention in the education debate in 
the country, is also a lost opportunity. 
It is fundamentally flawed, perhaps 
beyond repair. However, as Largue, its 
flaws arise not from a simple lack of 
legal imagination but from more fun- 


2. Venu Narayan, ‘The Private and the Public 
in School Education’, Economic and Politi- 
cal Weekly, XLV (6), 6February2010, 


damental limitations of our social and 
political discourse and conceptions 
of state power and the legal system in 
India, 


Te RTEhas two regulatory dimen- 
sions. The requirements on private 
schools to admit a quarter of their 
students from local disadvantaged 
groups is directed at improving 
access. The stipulations on teacher 
qualifications, student-teacher ratios 
and the like seem targeted at quality 
factors. [consider attempts to convert 
social goods.into justiciable rights 
misguided beyond a point, both on 
philosophical and pragmatic grounds. 
Philosophically, the replacement of 
political debate and action with legal 
manoeuvring is worrisome and has 
dubious dernocratic credentials, The 
dangers of multiplying the list of 
rights that are justiciable are many. 
For one, the list: of candidates for 
legalenshrinementis potentially end- 
less + education, healthcare, food, 
clean air, water (a certain number 
of litres per day, perhaps), and so on. 
Atapragmatic level, I find the confi- 
dence that the judicial system can 
ensure access to and quality ofeduca- 
tion, andalsoofthemultiplerights wait- 
ing to be enacted, rather misplaced. 

As the initial sections of this 
essay pointed out, ina situation where 
enrolment is close to universal, the 
forced expansion of private provision 
to the disadvantaged (that {s what 
the RTE provision on admissions 
amounts to) is going to further weaken 
the public school system. In addition, 
the failure of government to reform 
the public schools is, in effect, being 
condoned. 

The RTEis a fiscal fudge.’ Ithas 
shifted the costs of meeting the man- 


3, Pankaj S. Jain and Ravindra H. Dholakia, 
‘Feasibility of Implementation of Right to 
Education Act’, Economic and Political 
Weekly XLIV(25), 20 June 2009. 


date of Article 21-A to the private 
sector without the state taking any 
real fiscal responsibility, The second 
omission is a failure to convincingly 
acknowledge that the onus of Article 
21-A lies also in reforming the state 
run education system. How is the fis- 
cal burden of meeting the cost of uni- 
versal education to be met? Itrequires 
both increased resources and the bet- 
teruse ofresources already allocated. 
The need to commit a larger share of 
national income to education (through 
greater state spending — by higher 
taxation perhaps) is a long pending 
debate. Organizational reform of the 
state education system, as I argue 
above, is so important a link in the 
chain that any attempt at piecemeal 
resolution may well defeat the entire 
enterprise. 


[ have argued that the reform and 
reorganization of state school systems 
must be a key element of ensuring 
equity in education. Independent 
regulatory approaches that ensure 
academic quality and implement bet- 
ter assessment systems are an equally 
urgent need. Ina situation that borders 
onnear total enrolment, anda gradual 
butaccelerating preference for private 
schooling by the rich and the poor 
alike, regulatory responses have to 
focus on constructive support to both 
the private and the public sector. 

Rank profiteering has vitiated 
the private sector. We need to bring 
honest philanthropic intent back into 
private initiatives. This calls forintel- 
ligent and supportive regulation. The 
RTE has erred on the side of restric- 
tiveoverreach; instead, theregulatory 
provisions in it that focus on quality 
must take precedence over attempts 
at improving access. A failure to act 
immediately towards these goals is 
likely to trap our school systems in a 
morass of mediocrity and weaken the 
public school systems further. 
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EDUCATION today is not only the 
most complex and challenging issue 
nationally but also a matter of concern 
worldwide. The sole consensus that 
has emerged in the last decade or sois 
that a sound education system is the 
foundation of sustained growth for 
any economy: Society today isrightly 
convinced thatitis notjust ‘mere edu- 


cation’ but ‘quality education’ that is: 


the best social leveller; especially in: 
terms of mutualrespect and affluence. 


Evenasthe world moves towards 
globalization to become a closely- 
knitted community, drivenandempow- 
ered by technology, educationin India 
remains mired in redundant and out- 
moded objectives, somewhat like an 
expired medicine with ambiguous 


- outcomes! The education system that 
was fashioned over a.century ago by . 


Lord Macaulay hasbeen coupled with 


and crippled by independent India’s © 
regulatory system, What began asa 


| 


| reformistendeavourhas over aperiod 
of time assumed a redundancy that 
needs tobe rejected. 


Ao India has only around 17 per 
cent of the.world’s population, it 
unfortunately accounts for 50 percent 
of the world’s illiteracy. The Indian 
education system is one of most 
tightly controlled sectors, both at 
the state'and central levels. The Cen- 
tre assumes that it is the only agency 
that can assess what the people need 
anid the only,one:who can fulfil their 
~ needs! Basedon this assumption, edu- 
_ cationis one sector where the govern- 
_ mentdictates even the smallest detail 
~ »=who:should:-run the educational 
institutions (only not-for-profittrusts), 
~ \who'should'teach (only those who 
". _areproductsof the drill system created 
_ by. the government and those who 
» haveB.Ed:degrees that have no prac- 
"> —_tical'value);-what should be taught 
'  (tedundantsyllabi) and to whatextent 
(volume of information without skill 
expertise). Why, iteven dictates what 
the salaries for teachers shouldbe. 
Alongside, it has set up huge 
regulatory bottlenecks all along the 
way: schools need a ‘no objection’ 
: certificate from the state government 


d before the CBSE will even consider 
ig them for approval (now why would. 
} Va anybody want to object to schools 
pe coming up) and in many states in 
pie India the issuance of NOC goes right 
, up to the education minister, if not 
f the chief minister. Universities can be 


set up only via a most cumbersome 
I process of state legislation and there 
ie are capacity caps on how many stu- 
dents one canenrol, what the fees and 
salaries should be, and so on. In addi- 
tion to regulatory bottlenecks and 
entry barriers, there is the existence 
of cumbersome approval procedures 
for starting new courses, slow syllabi 
revision, and weak and arbitrary accre- 
ditation systems. 


This might have been under- 
standable, possibly acceptable, were 
this aformulaforensuring a high qual- 
ity and fair education system that 
provided education to all. Unfortu- 
nately, decades of over-regulation has 
resulted in an abysmal low quality 
system (not even the IITs and IIMs, 
India’s premier institutions, find a 
mention in the top 200 worldwide) 
with extremely poor access. (Do 
remember that India is woefully short 
of capacity.) Little surprise that those 
who can afford to escape the system 
do so. India has become the largest 
exporter of students in the world, 
sending over 200,000 students and 
over $ 4 billion a year to universities 
across the world, all because we con- 
tinue to exist in a time warp with fos- 
silizedideas and limited imagination. 
Evidently our dysfunctional system 
works only for those who control the 
system, 


eae there seems tobe arising 
irreversible tide. Indians are increas- 
ingly exercising theirchoice by voting 
with their wallets. They are choosing 
to send their children to private schools 
and in many parts of India enrolment 
infree government schools has dwin- 
dled while enrolmentin private schools 
has increased. Like a cacti that thrives 
in the most inhospitable environment 
in a desert, private education in India 
is not just surviving, but thriving. 
It must be doing something right if 
despite the lack of any kind of incen- 
tives and in the face of a hostile regu- 
latory environment, it is still able to 
offer services that resonate with mid- 
dle class India. 

To think that legitimizing pri- 
vate for profit education will necessar- 
ily exploit customers is laughable. 
The government has a duty to protect 
the consumer’s interest for everything 
—from telecom, insurance, infrastruc- 
ture, food and so on. There is no basis 


to the claim that the for profit private 
sector exploits customers; onthe con- 
trary, an absence of choice is the big- 
gest exploitation. We all know what 
happened to the automobile, telecom, 
insurance, aviation sectors among 
others, once competition was intro- 
duced. Few today doubt that com- 
petition and choice are good and 
increasingly, few argue against for 
profit participation in any other item 
of daily critical consumption such as 
hospitals, roads, communication etc. 
The argument that education is a 
social good and must, therefore, be 
kept away from profit seeking capital 
does not hold:good in today’s India 
where evenabasicitem like water can 
be sold fora profit, 

We must realize that givenithe 
education crisis that we face in India, 
it is not an either or situation.“All 
stakeholders — private, public, state 
owned, philanthropic, charitable and 
so on must put invall their energies. 
Already a decade behind in provision 
of capacity and quality, we must. now 
begin to leapfrog. 

i 


eae and development are 
among the key contributions of the 
for profit sectorto the world. Whether 
itisin the field of medical technology 
that saves lives, newer advances 
in aviation that make flying safer 
and cheaper, new drug discovery to 
fight diseases — all of these can in 
substantial measure be traced to the 
R&D effort by the for profit pri- 
vate sector, Can one imagine a world 
today without the contribution made 
by Microsoft, Honda, Boeing, Airtel, 
Infosys, Oberoi Hotels, Jet Air- 
ways, Siemens, and Phillips? Ifevery 
significant innovation in the past 
hundred years has been led by the 
for profit private sector, then why 
are we depriving education in India 
of the:power of private sector inno- 
vation? t} 
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The irony is that the govern- 
ment, despite being the largest edu- 
cational player in the market, has a 
persistently dwindling queue outside 
itsinstitutions, while the lines outside 
the doors of other non-state players, 
who are involved in bridging the 
gap and supplying perceived better 
quality education despite all odds, are 
growing longer. The dropout rates in 
the government schools/institutions 
remain high, in part because of low 
efficiency in the system, poor skill 
relevance in real life and dismally 
low learning and earning outcomes. 
A nation aspiring to become a global 
giant cannot afford an education sys- 
tem that fails to retain close to half of 
its children in school. Even those who 
are streaming out of this obsolete edu- 
calion system are unemployable, not 
because of lack of sufficient jobs, but 
because they are not an adequately 
skilled workforce. 

The government must wake up 
to the fact that education is a service, 
not a commodity, This service is not 
only.about providing plenty andcheap 
educational institutions, but also 
about how well educationis delivered. 
The service must be based on demo- 
cratic principles — the idea that cvery 
child matters. Therefore, the service 
requires not only mass production but 
individualized attention and educa- 
tion. It is not only about declaring 
‘Education for All’ as a fundamental 
right, but also about educating all 
according to individual needs. 


Li amammoth task to provide avail- 
ability, affordability and quality for all 
stakeholders in the country. Today the 
education system demands reform. 
The gaps are too large and ever- 
widening. Reforms need to be intro- 
duced at all levels and failure to do 
so will make it impossible fora signi- 
ficant section of mankind to face a 
globalized hyper-competitive and 
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progressive world. To allow for social 
justice and good to prevail, and to 
create a buoyant economy that can 
somewhateven out and balance social 
and economic differences, and have 
the ability toresurrectitselfin the face 
of challenges, the government must 
liberalize the system and allow non- 
state partners to legally enter the fray 
to enhance supply and serve the sec- 
tor robustly. This will automatically 
ensure quantity and quality and bring 
down the cost of education, allowing 
the buyers a wider choice. 

Hence, the government must 
assume the role of a facilitator and 
not become a monopolistic producer/ 
controller of educational institutions, 
policies and practices. Education does 
not need government intervention 
any different from other vital sector 
of our economy, such as insurance 
or telecom. The proposition is very 
simple - the government must not 
discriminate against education as a 
sector, because in doing so it is only 
discriminating directly against the 
aspirations of all those for whom edu- 
cation is a passport to economic free- 
dom and the ultimate tool for upward 
mobility. 


The government must overcome its 
fear of losing ground and instead 
accept that there is legitimate space 
for every partner in education — pri- 
vate, public, foreign or domestic. The 
objective of all partners in the educa- 
tion sector must be to improve per- 
formance, enhance efficiency and 
ensure accountability. It is not clear 
why this should involve preventing a 
section of society from making a 
healthy profit. The focus needs to shift 
from profitability to prevention of bad 
quality institutions. The way to pro- 
tect the consumer’s interest is not 
through price control, but by ensur- 
ing that the student gets the highest 
quality product. Thus, affirmative 


action musttiltin favour of choice and 
quality. Of course, good education 
should not be denied to anyone who 
cannot afford it; the way forward is to 
ensure the right financial support. 
Every developed society in the world 
has enhanced education access by 
providing loans to students at afford- 
able rates. The government already 
has a robust student loan programme 
which is working well, and needs to 
be further strengthened. 


F.. most arguments against privati- 
zation, the counter lies inanindepend- 
entregulatory body that would ensure 
a level playing field for all entrants. 
Its role should be to encourage com- 
petition; rate all the providers and help 
consumers make informed decisions 
while simultaneously providing feed- 
back to the market. Once this inde- 


pendent regulatory body is:in place, 
a collective reform:in the primary 


(kindergarten to Grade VI), secondary 


(Grade VII to XID) and tertiary (col: 


lege and above) segments is required. 
tis essential, especially atthe primary 
and secondary levels, to stop funding 
schools and, instead, to start funding 
students. This will bring in the cle- 
ment of competition among all play- 
ers to compete for students. The 
choice will then rest with the consum- 
ers, thatis, the students. 

The consumers need to be given 
a choice to select the education sys- 
tem that can best meet their future 
needs and create avenues for liveli- 
hood. Therefore, there is a need to 
decentralize syllabus and design 
curriculum that can cater to the indi- 
vidualistic requirements of different 
consumers. Each player, in a free 
emerging market, should be able to 
create curriculum/syllabus, of course 
keeping a universal design in mind 
(for which the NCERT has‘already 
created the national curriculum frame- 
work) which is not only neéd:based 


“but also creative — one that allows 
for intellectual freedom, freedom 
- from rote learning, skill nurturing, 
~ and encourages holistic character 
" building. 
\ To ensure that students are given 
? ‘such’an environment, a pool of tal- 
ented faculty is required. India today 
an acute shortage of teachers 
ndto handle this shortfall there is an 
tneed toharness emerging tech- 
ies, Distance learning can be an 
ethod of addressing faculty 
e and enhancing capacity 
g. Efforts must be made to cre- 
tres of excellence on the lines 
fhe IIMs and the IITs to improve 
sher training. This will attract good 
jlented teachers, make the jobs 
ucrative and respectable and 
effective learning outcomes for 
fakeholders in the field of educa- 
on, Lastly, to’ensure and maintain 
at the primary and secondary 
there is a need for a tighter 


+ 
if 


<5 


5 he immediate and greater concern, 
however, isat the tertiary level. India’s 
burgeoning economy needs a large 
» number of people who are skilled. 

There is an urgent need to set up a 
_. number of wide-ranging vocational, 
professional and liberal education 
institutions, which are accessible to 
the large number of unskilled youth in 

_ the country. To ensure that no one is 

denied a chance to enter due to inabi- 
lity to pay, these institutions should 
be funded by loans instead of mere 
> grants. (It would help if privately 
_ funded self-financing institutions 
for vocational education are also 
' delicensed.) 

Indiahasa large pool of students 
who readily become net consumers of 
foreign education, especially in the 
__ professional and liberal education 

_ segment. Ironically, India’s premier 

institutions are good feeder schools 


for foreign institutions of higher edu- 
cation though they are as yet neither 
globally accredited nor recognized. 
The market for talent has today 
become global and a failure to retain 
this pool of talent in India will only 
contribute to the flight of intellectual 
and financial capital to other countries 
in search of better opportunities. 
Hence, the urgency for all players in 
education to provide flexibility by 
adjusting to the constantly changing 
demands of a globalized society. In 
simple terms this means that college 
education mustlink to industry require- 
ments, update syllabi andtechnology, 
and offer courses that cut across nar- 
row disciplines and offer broad-based 
education. 


Bccess and improvement in the 
quality of education for many is pos- 
sible through correspondence or long 
distance education through net edu- 
cation/e-learning systems, To ensure 
that students are participants in this 
global pool of talent, educational 
loans canbe made more attractive and 
less burdensome. The government 
can subsidize interest rates and encou- 
rage loans on a need basis in addition 
to offering scholarships. Once this is 
accomplished, our colleges and uni- 
versities can position themselves at 
par with foreign institutions and India 
can bea global education hub. 

These concerns can be addressed 
and needs met if only the government 
chooses to educate itself and realizes 
that our problems havea better chance 
of being addressed by working in 
conjunction with non-state players 
in the field of education. As Swami 
Vivekananda said, ‘Education is a 
light that shows mankind the right 
direction to surge. The purpose of 
education is not just making achild lit- 
erate... the quality of one’s life stems 
from the quality of education one gets 
inchildhood.’ 
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Not allowing the private sector to partici- 
pate in education as the private sector has 
real and dangerous consequences 


ANYBODY who believes that the 
for-profit private sector does not: 
already play a large role in Indian 
education is either living in.a cave or 
is delusional. The belief that the non- 
profitprivate schools and colleges are 
wholly distinct and separate from the 
for-profit private sector is an interest- 
ing play on the letter versus spirit of 
the law. More importantly, it is dys- 
functional and ineffective because 
90% of the schools and 85% of 
the higher education set-up in the last 
ten years is for-profit in spirit but 
non-profit in letter because they ure 
organized as trusts or non-profit foun- 
dations. Does this legislated non- 
transparency matter? I argue that this 
ideological fixation garbed as ideal- 
ism anda lack of pragmatism in pub- 
lic policy which does not recognize 
entrepreneurial motivations and struc- 
tures for what they are, is costing 
Indian education dearly. 

Personally I wish all govern- 
ment teachers came to school every 
day, that district collectors would stop 
requisitioning government teachers 
for other work, that we could create a 
fear of penalization for not working 
alongside hope that performance will 
be rewarded among government 
teachers. I also wish state govern- 
ments would release money to gov- 
ernment schools in tune with the 
academic calendar or in time to make 
adifference. Even more that we could 
stop the multi-grade teaching that 
batter the majority of our children 
and teachers. I wish public transport 
inrural areas made teachers’ commute 
less impossible. | wish there was a 
non-profit body thatran 500 schools. 


I guess, deep inside, | also wish that 
socialism worked because itis a fairer 
way to organize society. 

The case for legitimately allow- 
ing profitin education is simple—India 
is facing an education emergency, Not 
because the private sector provides 
better quality — in many situations it 
does not—but because weneed all the 
schools we can get. And, before the 
howls of protest, letme clarify thatan 
argument for profit in education is 
notan argumentagainstthe expansion 
of state or non-profit initiatives. 
We need all the capacity, we can get 
in the war against, illiteracy and 
unemployability, 

Yet today public policy mandates 
thataccredited school and higheredu- 
cation can only be delivered through 
anon-profit trust, But India’s charita- 
ble or non-profit sector has neither 
the resources nor capability to meet 
India’s education challenge and con- 
sequently, most of India’s private 
sector is for-profit masquerading as 
non-profit. This transmission loss 
between how the law is written, inter- 
preted, practised and enforced has 
many deadly and undesirable costs. 

Lower Transparency and Entre- 
preneur Adverse Selection: Our 
education trust and accreditation 


structure creates a need for massive - 


regulatory arbitrage capabilities and 
consequently most education entre- 
preneurs (edupreneurs) today are 
criminals or politicians orindividuals 
with doubtful credentials. Regulatory 
requirements are satisfied so long as 
teachers show up and consequently 
these edupreneurs do notneedtomake 
investments in teachers, curriculum, 
teaching resources, infrastructure and 
the other components of a yibrant 
learning environment. This creates an 


interesting but self-referential claim 
that prohibiting profits in education 
will keep fees low. 

But effective control on fees 
does not lie in issuing regulatory 
fatwas—that’s like treating obesity by 
mandating a small size — but in com- 
petition. This year we are finally 
seeing supply cross demand in engi- 
neering (100 colleges in South India 
réceived less than 10 admissions) 
and MBA schools (200 of the 2000 
schools in the country received less 
than 10 admissions). So; unlike the past, 
ah engineering or business school is 
nolongera piece of land with anATM 
mathine sitting on top of it. This propa- 
gation of oversupply to other parts of 
the education ecosystem —K-12, medi- 
cine, law, and so on — will force goofy 


» eduprenenrs outand attract legitimate 


and professional schools that will 


‘reinforce thé circle of quality. 


Ase Capacity, Competition and 


Iniclusiveness: India’s higher educa- 
tion gross enrolment ratio of 11% is 
half the world average and a fifth of 
developed countries. Of the eight mil- 
lion who pass the class 12 examevery 
year, only five million enter higher 
education and three million disappear. 
Most importantly, the 100% cut-off 
for institutions like Shriram College 
of Commerce — I joined this college 
in 1987—canonly have three explana- 
tions. First, these kids are smarter than 
us; highly unlikely. Second, 90 is the 
new 70; possible. Third, this is the 
price of a bag ofrice ina famine; only 
10 lakh students took the Class 12 
examin 1987, butthis yearthe number 
exceeded 1.2 crore. Yet, the number 
of seats has remained fairly stable. 
No democracy has faced the ‘fire 
hose’ of people that India’s demo- 
graphic dividend represents —one mil- 
lion people will join the labour force 
every month for the next 20 years. So 
while we can learn from excellence 


models of developed countries, these 
places grew rich before they grew big 
and were young before they were big. 

But we are big, poor and young 
and face the impossible trinity of cost, 
quality and scale. We need a massive 
increase in classrooms and teachers. 
Butthe trust structure creates substan- 
tial limitations on first generation 
entrepreneurs or teachers being able 
to raise money from financial inves- 
tors; both debt and equity, to invest in 
creating legitimate quality at scale. 
So, while there has been a reasonable 
quantitative expansion by the govern- 
ment, runaway demand has been 
serviced by illegitimate private capac- 
ity. And this illegitimate private sec- 
tor capacity, while a useful supply 
side response from a perspective of 
quantity, cannot be advanced as an 
argument against legitimizing a pro- 
fessionally managed, well regulated 
and quality-mindful for-profit private 
sector, The current license'raj in 
higher education means that the key 
skill for education entrepreneurs to 
get ahead is regulatory arbitrage and, 
building on the point made earlier, this 
leads to an adverse sélection among 
education entrepreneurs because it 
biases the field in favour of politicians, 
criminals and land mafia. 


Tis means that first generation 
entrepreneurs backed by third party 
capital are unable to create organiza- 
tions that would add to capacity. Also 
thatthe low quality of so-called private 
education. and private entrepreneurs 
becomes a self-referential argument 
against private education. Finally, be- 
cause of lower capacity andincreased 
competition, the current higher edu- 
cation system is not inclusive when 
one unpacks the gross enrolment 
ratio from a geographic, gender or dis- 
advantaged group perspective. More 
than 330 of our districts have a lower 
gross enrolmentratio than the national 


average, The ratios for women and 
scheduled castes and tribes are bet- 
ween 25-35% lower than the national 
average. While the case for reserva- 
tion of seats in higher education is 
complex, the most important antidote 
to a lack of inclusiveness will be a 
massive expansion of capacity. 


Lo Employability: The lack of 
employability is pervasive among 
youth entering the labour force. This 
lowemployability arises for manyrea- 
sons- lower competition, centralized 
setting of curriculum, no modularity, 
a lack of employer involvement and 
a lack‘of credit for formal appren- 
ticeships: India only has 2.5 lakh 
apprentices while much smaller coun- 
tries like Japan (10 million) and Ger- 
many (6 million) have shown how 
integrating on-the-job training into 
learning can greatly improve employ- 
ment outcomes. We estimate that 
about 58% of India’s youth suffersome 
degree of unemployability—last mile, 
interventional or structural. Thepolicy 
agetida around skills is notimpogsible 
orunknown. Employmentexchanges 
need to become public-private part- 
nership career centres that offer 
counselling, assessment, training, 
apprenticeships and job matching. 
The Apprenticeship Act of 1961 must 
be amended to view an apprenticeship 
as a classroom rather than a job and 
shift the regulatory frameworks from 
push (employers under the threat of 
jail) to pull (make them volunteers). 
The National Vocational Educa- 
tional Qualification Framework must 
be agreed to by the states and the 
ministries of labour and HRD as the 
unifying open architecture tool for 
recognition of prior learning and ver- 
tical mobility between school leavers, 
certificates, diplomas and degrees. 
Delivery systems are in the hands of 
states'and every state'must create a 
skill mission ora vocational training 
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corporation, tasked with building 
capacity and quality. States should 
also create asset banks to make exist- 
ing government real estate available 
for skill delivery. All schools must 
teach English because English is 
like Windows, an operating system 
that creates geographic mobility and 
improves employment outcomes. 

Schools and colleges must 
selectively embed vocational subjects 
— particularly soft skills — into their 
curriculum. The regulatory choles- 
terol around national distance edu- 
cation (mail order, e-learning and 
satellite) must be reviewed to offer 
flexible options for workers already in 
the workforce and the geographically 
disadvantaged. We must create anatio- 
nal network of community colleges 
offering two year associate degrees; 
these colleges, rouledin the local eco- 
system, will serve the informal sector 
(92% of employment). This missing 
mezzanine layer-their two years pro- 
grammes are not normal degrees ona 
dietbut vocational training on steroids 
— would bridge the gap between 
vocational education and training but 
make the system moreinclusive. 

Finally, we must create skill 
vouchers that allow financially disad- 
vantaged students to get trained wher- 
ever they wantat governmentexpense. 
Such vouchers would shift the system 
tofunding students rather than institu- 
tions and should be funded by money 
carved out of the MNREGS budget. 
Butitis unclear that this agenda canbe 
implemented by pureregulatory reform; 
it will need to be complemented by 
an explosion of entrepreneurship — 
capital, innovation and energy. This is 
unlikely to happen without allowing 
entrepreneurs and third party capital 
to work together legitimately. 


cs Capture: The lack of 
transparency and divergence between 
the spirit and letter of the law in the 
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birthing of an education institution 
creates a difficult balancing act for 
education regulators. Unfortunately, 
and predictably, this creates corrup- 
tion. This allegation is probably best 
illustrated by the case study of Medi- 
cal Council of India (MCI). MCT is 
interesting notonly becauseitinvolved 
an evil genius but the lessons apply to 
all education regulation. MCI was an 
‘academic terrorist’ where the entire 
noble profession of doctorsremained 
silent as a few individuals ravaged 
their Hippocratic Oath. 1 am not will- 
ing to let doctors off the hook and 
believe there was huge wisdom in 
ancient Indian kings who reserved 
half the punishment for a crime for 
those who kept silent about it. But I 
also understand how pragmatic calcu- 
lations may have kept them silent. The 
MCI'sabsolute powers inadeitjadge, 
jury and prosecutor with no venue or 
authority for higher appeal anditused 
‘de-recognition’ notices — often ver- 
bal — to create an ATM machine that 
never ran out of cash. The MCI fero- 
ciously defended its monopoly by not 
allowing doctors with the Diplomat 
Natiunal Board degree to (each, even 
though this is awarded by the National 
Board of Examinations andis equiva- 
lentto other degrees like MS and MD 
according to a gazette notification by 
the Ministry of Health. 


[, 1998, MCI transferred powers to 
appoint inspectors from the executive 
committee to the president, thereby 
allowing the selective hiring of indi- 
viduals willing to play by the new 
rules. Itnot only terrorized private col- 
leges but also ensured that the state 
government nominees on their board 
were pliable, mainly because of its 
control of seats and inspections of 
government medical colleges. The 
biggest lesson from the MCT is that 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
Those responsible for the MCI mess 


have already been found guilty in the 
court of public opinion. But this time 
the law must take its course and the 
punishment must be commiserate 
with a crime that has caused needless 
human suffering and tainted a noble 
profession. 


P icin Teacher Nexus: The pass 
rate for Uttar Pradesh Board High 
School students fell to 15% in 1992 
from the 40% average forthe 25 years 
before and after. Why? That year the 
chief minister, upset with government 
teachers because of political calcu- 
lations, ordered the police to check 
identity cards and supervise exams 
to prevent cheating. Corruption and 
incompetence canexistanywhere, but 
I ike to make the case that the per- 
formance challenges ln government 
schools — teacher attendance, learning 
outcomes, performance orientation, 
studentemployability-maybea child 
of the close relationship between 
politicians and teachers in govern- 
ment and government ‘aided’ private 
schools. This relationship sabotages 
the ‘thought world’ shiflofeducation 
policy from student enrolment to 
learning outcomes because this shift 
needs effective performance manage- 
ment—the fear of falling and hope of 
rising - whichis currently missing for 
government teachers largely because 
of their importance as politicians or 
for politicians. 

This nexus is clearly high- 
lighted by Geeta Gandhi Kingdon and 
Mohammed Muzammil in their work 
‘Teacher effort and accountability; 
some political economy determinants’, 
which looks at the Uttar Pradesh 
government and government aided 
schools. Government teachers are the 
only government employces exempt 
from the ‘office-of-profit’ provision 
and have used their:job security to 
contest elections. atalllevels; over the 
lasttwenty years they have accounted 


for 17% and 6% of the total seats in 
the UP legislative council and assem- 
bly respectively. Over 40% of govern- 
ment teachers in UP have ‘met’ or 
‘know’ a legislator. Politicians are 
useful and effective in helping gov- 
ernment teachers in undermining 
institutional accountability measures 
such as attendance, school inspec- 
tions, character books, transfers, sus- 
pensions, salary increments withheld, 
and much else. 


The acceptance of the Sixth Pay 
Commission means that most govern- 
ment teachers get paid three times 
their private sector counterparts — an 
entry level government teacher in 
UP now earns Rs 21,000 per month - 
besides a generous index-linked, last- 
drawn salary based defined benefit 
pension for life. Unfortunately, this 
pay recalibration was not linked 
to performance parameters around 
attendance and learning outcomes. 
Infact, the lack of political will to con- 
front powerful teachers and teacher 
politicians in government schools 
means that there are no adverse con- 
sequences for teachers, who don't 
show up for work every day (around 
25%) or fail to ensure that half the 
students who start school do not drop 
out before they finish. 

Since politics will always be 
local and vocal, the only way to get 
systemic, sustainable and scalable 
change in education is a large dose of 
competition, deregulation and entre- 
preneurship. But the difference is that 
in 1991 the economic emergency was 
acute and obvious but today’s educa- 
tion emergency is chronic and benign 
because it arises [rom both quantity 
and quality. But experience with 
engineering colleges, international 
schools and MBA institutions is that 
quantity is leading to quality. Compe- 
tition is leading to higher standards, 
lower prices and better paid teachers. 


Eliminating the admission waitlist for 
all kinds of schools will shift students 
to being clients rather than hostages. 


Series. 2 Resources: The 
education sector operates as a legiti- 
mate tax-exempt for profit industry. 
This is unfair, unnecessary and irra- 
tional. The formal incorporation of 
education enterprises as normal com- 
panies will not only reduce the lack of 
transparency between ownership and 
management but also formalize sur- 
pluses as a revenue generating taxable 
base that can be ploughed back into 
making our education system more 
inclusive by generating money for 
capital expenditure and scholarships. 
Infact, replacing the current service tax 
on education — which in effect raises 
fees or usurs — should be replaced by 
an income tax on the surplus gener- 
ated by the operating entity. These 
income taxes should be earmarked 
for education vouchers which can be 
given to children from economically 
and socially disadvantaged families. 

Our current education regula- 
tory structures do not recognize the 
diversity of human motivations — 
fame, fortune, family, friends, impact, 
curiosity, creative expression, recog- 
nition, inspiration, competitiveness, 
and much else. Reviewing the ‘scrat- 
ches on our mind’ to allow for-profit 
education will ensure a level playing 
field for creating quantity and quality 
in the profit, state, religious, ethnic, 
or not-for-profit sectors because ‘it 
does not matter if a cat is black or 
white as long as it catches mice.’ My 
grandmother runs nine schools with 
more than 8,000 students as a non- 
profitenterprise. My wife runs anedu- 
cation institute as a not-for-loss 
enterprise. [recently visited aresiden- 
tial for-profit school that starts IT 
coaching in class six. The Bharti 
Foundation wants to set up bottom- 
of-the-pyramid schools. The Azim 


Premji Foundation is setting up a 
school for teachers, Gyan Shala as a 
non-profit is trying to ‘develop and 
implement institutional solutions to 
provide low cost but assured high 
quality basic education to children 
from poor urban and rural families 
which do not deteriorate on large scale 
replication.’ 


i Government of Gujarat is experi- 
menting with performance manage- 
ment for government teachers by 
using technology (RFID or GPRS) 
and a mix of carrots (incentives for 
learning outcomes) and sticks (penalty 
for absence). These represent what 
India’s kids need. Rabindranath 
Tagore has a wonderful story called 
Kartar Bhooth where guessing the 
perceived and static wishes of an 
effective but dead leader stifles cur- 
rentlifeand kills innovation. The ghost 
of non-profit in education has similar 
consequences, where low quality pri- 
vate sector capacity creation becomes 
a self-reinforcing argument against 
legitimizing a professionally managed, 
well-regulated and quality-minded for- 
profit private sector. 

But we must remember that the 
most expensive school is no school 
and that the primary case for private 
sector is not merely capacity and cost 
but also quality. We should not care 
whether a school is government, not- 
for-profit, not-for-loss, for-less profit 
or for-profit. All that matters is qual- 
ity. Let biodiversity explode. It is not 
too late to change the tragic reality that 
the two variables that most affect a 
child in India are the parents/family 
and the pin code. Mughal Emperor 
Jahangir told his gardener in Kashmir 
thatifa tree takes 100 years to mature, 
that’s all the more reason to plant itas 
soon as possible. In other words, the 
best time to start changing our educa- 
tion system was 1947, but the second 
best time is today. 
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The Dover mail was in its usual genial posi- 
tion that the guard suspected the passengers, 
the passengers suspected one another and the 
guard, they all suspected everybody else, and 
the coachman was sure of nothing but the 
horses; as to which cattle he could with aclear 
conscience have taken his oath on the two'les- 
taments that they were not fit for the journey... 


—Charles Dickens, A Tule of Two Cities 


WHILE ona field trip to Rajasthan, I 
heard an interesting story. Apparently 
an enterprising person had placed 
advertisements promising all 10thand 
12th class fail students guaranteed 
success, Soon, hundreds of young men 
and women flocked to his ‘school’ - 
and sure enough, he was ableto ensure 
that all of them cleared the board 
examinations in one academic year! 
Iwas intrigued and asked him whether 
the school used any special acceler- 
ated learning technique. ‘No, not at 
all!’, he said. ‘I only make sure that 
the teachers speak slowly andclearly, 
rep eat every concept or problem seve- 
ral times and maintain eye contact 
with every student. As the principal, 


‘Imeetevery batch each day, motivate 
and encourage them. Just this person- 
alized contact makes all the differ- 
ence, and:they are able to clear the 
board examinations!’ . 

When asked about the profile 
of students who enrol, he said that a 
majority of them were from govern- 
ment schools, Further, that many of 
the students were from poor families 
where they had no one to help them 
and, mostimportantly, were forced to 
work for several hours a day. Finally, 
since he charged a modest fee, stu- 
dents from very poor families were 
also able to attend. 

We have heard of such entrepre- 
neurs in almostevery part of the coun- 
try, be it the high profile Super 30 
Institute of Bihar or the Prerna (moti- 
vation) schools of the kind described 
above. Young people arehunery for edu- 


‘cation, they want to use it'as-a ladder 


outof poverty and deprivation... yetthe 
education discourse in India temains 
farremoved ftom groun dyealities. 


The education landscape in 
India has changed quite dramatically 
in the last two decades. With a larger 
number of children entering primary 
schools and successfully transiting 
from primary and middle schools, the 
demand for more high schools and 
secondary schools has been steadily 
growing. Wherever one travels in 
India, the shortage of schools beyond 
the elementary is palpable. This has 
become one of the most debated issues 
in both rural and urban India. 


The: is not all. In the last decade, 
public debate on the quality of educa- 
tion has also become louderand many 
more people are concerned about the 
poor state of our schools. Every year 
since 2005, the annual ASER reports 
have highlighted the abysmal state of 
learning across the country—children 
in classes five and above are not able 
to read even a simple class two text! 
Similarly, the surveys conducted by 
Educational Initiatives also point to a 
serious crisis in learning. Ironically, 
there does not seem to be any qualita- 
tive difference between government 
and private schools. 

Many years back, when I was 
researching the state of primary health 
care, I noticed that the quality of pri- 
vate medical care is influenced a great 
deal by the quality and the kind of gov- 
ernment services that are available. In 
states where the quality of govern- 
ment hospitals and rural health serv- 
ices was bad, the private sector did not 
offer anything significantly better — 
the two seer to march in step, withthe 
private only marginally better and per- 
haps alittle more accessible. Over the 
years my travels across many districts 
of India has taught me that this is 
equally true for education. Govern- 
ment schools and colleges set a kind 
of benchmark that private providers 
cannot go below. Wherever the slate 
of governmentschools is abysmal, the 


private providers too are only margin- 
ally better. 

This is what makes the PPP story 
rather tragic. Today, more than ever 
before, we need more schools and col- 
leges. The demand for meaningful 
education — not just any education — 
has gone up. Parents and students 
are constantly searching for schools, 
tutors and tuition centres —in fact just 
about anything that might help them 
clearthe many hurdles in their way. A 
greater awareness about poor quality 
education is pushing both the rich and 
poor to explore whether the private 
sector offers anything better in the 
name of ‘convent education’, ‘public 
school’ or ‘English medium school’. 
Yet, as we move up the ladder, not only 
does the demand-supply gap in the 
numbers of schools increase, but the 
ditference between the ‘good’ and the 
‘common’ becomes starker. For every 
high-end private school that purports 
to provide quality schooling, there are 
hundreds of schools that barely meet 
even minimal quality benchmarks. 


F is not that we are unaware of the 
enorinity of the problem facing Indian 
education. Notwithstanding universal 
agreement that we need many more 
schools and all the resources we 
can muster — public and private — the 
debate in policy forums is divided on 
ideological faultlines. The two con- 
stituencies are suspicious of each 
other’s intentions. There are people 
who are averse to anything private and 
club ail private ventures as rapacious 
and profit-seeking. Equally, there are 
those who believe that privatization is 
the answer to all problems — access, 
quality and even equity. In between 
there are varying shades of opinion, 
including within the government, 
where the political leaders speak a 
language different from that of civil 
servants. In the last two years, despite 
the strenuous efforts of the HRD min- 


ister, the GOI scheme to start PPP 
schools in all blocks and districts is 
yet to take off. On the other hand, 
many state governments are throwing 
open the higher education space to 
private players. In an atmosphere 
charged with mutual distrust, there 
seems to be little room for a mature 
and nuanced debate on how we might 
harness the strengths of different kinds 
of education providers and strive 
towards quality education for all. 


Fr. notification of the Right to Free 
and Compulsory Education Act in 
2010 was a nement of exhilaration. 
If implemented in letter and spirit, it 
was hoped, the education landscape 
would change dramatically. The big 
question before all of us is whether the 
government and other stakeholders 


“are really serious about ensuring the 


rightofevery single child tomeaning- 
ful education upto theage of 14. More 
importantly, we are as yet unsure of 
what kind of forward impact this 
might have on secondary education, 
post-secondary vocational and tech- 
nical training and higher education. 
These are still early days and it would 
be some time before any clarity 
emerges. 

Let us look atsome rudimentary 
data. Atthe primary level (classes one 
tosix) 58.25% are government schools, 
7.51% are private unaided schools, 
5.76% are private aided schools and 
28.48 % schools are managed by local 
bodies. At the upper primary level, the 
proportion of government and local 
body run schools comes down to 
73.6% while the number of private 
unaided school has increased 3.7 
times between 1975 and 2007. At 
the secondary and senior secondary 
level, government and local body run 
schools further go down to 31.54 and 
6.38% respectively, while the share 
of private unaided schools go up to 
34.55% and that of private aided to 
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27.53%. (Statistics of School Educa- 
tion, GOI, 2010) 

The public-private share of 
schools changes as we move from pri- 
mary to upperprimary and secondary 
levels, While government is the most 
important provider at the primary 
level, at the secondary stage the pres- 
ence of private (aided and unaided) 
schools becomes significant. As of 
today, the non-state players have a 
greater presence beyond elementary 
schools. However, this does nottell us 
much about the real situation on the 
ground because government data only 
captures registered schools. If we 
count the thousands of unregistered 
and unrecognized schools, itis likely 
that the proportion of non-state play- 
ers would further go up. Andif we add 
the coaching or tuition centres, the 
ground level situation may begin to 
look very different. 


eee wedonothave acom- 
prehensive picture of non-state actors 
in school education. While granting 
that it is the duty of government to 
provide educational opportunities to 
all children — especially those who 
live in poverty — there is no escaping 
the fact thatthe government alone may 
not be able to fill the huge vacuum 
at the high school/secondary school 
stage. Merely handing out vouchers to 
poor students toenable them to choose 
their school is no panacea for the ills 
of a state controlled regime; we just 
do not have an adequate number of 
schools to accommodate every single 
child who completes elementary 
school. Similarly, there is an acute 
shortage of post-secondary education 
and training institutions, especially 
institutions thatimpart skills required 
inthe employment market. 

The school system is multilay- 
ered and textured; more importantly, 
the boundary between public and 
private is fluid. Many surveys reveal 
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that a large number of children for- 
mally enrolled in governmentschools 
simultaneously attend unrecognized 
and unregistered schools, Equally, 
many children in both government 
and private schools seek private tui- 
tions. There are also a largenumberof 
children who are enrolled in private 
schools and get scholarships from 
the government. The range and num- 
ber of private not-for-profit schools 
run by trusts and missionaries is also 
considerable, 

Within the government system 
too there are specialized institutions 
like Navodaya Vidyalayas, Kendriya 
Vidyalayas, Army Schools and Prati- 
bha Vidyalayas. These schools admit 
children through examinations though 
seats are reserved for special catego- 
ries of children. Similarly admissions 
in many niche schools depends upon 
patronage and influence. That is not 
all. There are government'schools 
where education involves consider- 
able expense (even if no fees are 
charged) and there are non-govern- 
ment schools where education is 
completely free, In short, itis difficult 
todraw neat boundaries between pub- 
lic and private. 


W..: can we do and how can we 
move forward? First, there is a huge 
aspiration disconnect. Young people 
mostly aspire for an educationthatcan 
help them move ahead in life, seek 
employment or set up their own busi- 
ness. They are searching for skills, for 
training and for an education that can 
open new avenues. There are a multi- 
tude of providers of such skill train- 
ing and education—some recognized 
by the government, some recognized 
in the employment market and many 
more which fall in the grey zone that 
lies in between, successfully exploit- 
ing the demand for education and 
training whilestill leaving young peo- 
ple ill-equipped. This disconnect is 


particularly worrisome in thetwilight 
zone of post-secondary vocational 
training and education. 

The government system is 
trapped in rigid boundaries and battles 
forturf protection~the school educa- 
tion department only thinks up to one 
level, the higher education depart- 
mentis primarily concerned with uni- 
versities and colleges, the technical 
education bureau focuses on its 
own clientele, and medical education 
does not come within the purview 
of the education department at all! 
The recently created National Skills 
Development Mission operates in 
an autonomous universe of its own. 
Young people are left'to negotiate a 
multitude of providers, each speaking 
a different language and eacheschew- 
ing responsibility if the transition 
from one level:to another or one sec- 
tortoanother is not feasible. 


Li disconnect between the aspira- 
tions of young people’ and the world 
of providers is not being addressed. 
India may boast of a demographic 
dividend, yet unlike China we have 
done precious little to make sure we 
harness the enormous energy and 
creativity thatit brings. Consequently, 
we are left with thousands of edu- 
cated, yet unemployable youth, in 
addition to those who have not been 
able to complete even basic educa- 
tion. Few are sure whether education 
~as itis provided — would make any 
difference to their lives. Equally, the 
system is blind to the thousands of 
entrepreneurs who, given just half 
a chance, could create meaningful 
educational opportunities. Gatekeep- 
ers in regulatory institutions are 
neither qualified to address this com- 
plex issue nor interested in anything 
beyond their narrow personal turfs. 
This is perhaps the main reason 
why the PPP debate has been hanging 
fire at'all levels = school; vocational 


and technical education and higher 
education. 


Beni there is an accountability 
disconnect. Who in the government 
is responsible for planning and steer- 
ing educational reform? Who are they 
accountable to? In reality, no one 
appears responsible to anyone and 
they all point their fingers in different 
directions. Nor is there any united or 
cohesive effort from the organized 
corporate sector to not only articulate 
the demands of their industry with 
respect to skilled human power, but 
also in terms of taking any initiative 
to address the crisis. Even as a few 
have managed to create pathways for 
entry into private technical or higher 
education, there is almost no effort to 
look at the centinuum from school 
education upwards. 

When poor quality education is 
soall-pervasive atthe primary educa- 
tion level, children. from poor and 
disadvantaged backgrounds carry the 
cumulative burden of poor quality 
education from one level to another — 
that is if and when they are able to 
move from one level to the next. While 
the government is busy drawing and 
redrawing turf boundaries, engagedin 
internal ideological banter, the private 
sector is either not involved or when 
engaged, focused on just one level. 
The not-for-profit (or NGO) sector 
has gradually been reduced to work- 
ing in a subcontractor mode, provid- 
ing services at the pleasure of the 
government. 

There is another dimension of 
the accountability disconnect. The 
word partnership conjures up an 
image of equals working with each 
other, However, when it comes to 
public-private-partnership, the rela- 
tionship is anything but equal. The 
government reserves the right to dic- 
tate every thing, be it the entry or the 
exit point and can even summarily 


throw outa partner! Itis difficult to tell 
if this is because of ideological reser- 
vations/suspicion or just plain ‘I am 
the boss’ syndrome. As a result, the 
PPP model in education finds it diffi- 
cultto attract genuine long-term play- 
ers, And when such players do enter 
the arena, they have to work doubly 
hard to keep the partnership going. 

In the last two decades several 
mutually beneficial partnership in 
school education were unilaterally 
terminated — the most famous being 
the Hoshangabad Science Teaching 
Programme where a NGO was work- 
ing with the state government to 
enhance the quality of science teach- 
ing in middle schools of Madhya 
Pradesh, Unsurprisingly, when the 
accountability ofall partners to streng- 
then and maintain the partnership is 
not assured, dubious players have a 
field day based on their ability to plug 
into patronage networks and perpetu- 
ate the rent-seeking regime. 


Piss one way forward would be 
to first carry out a realistic audit of 
the relationship between different 
players in the education space, the 
aspirational and accountability dis- 
connect and then move on from there. 
The early 1990s ushered in the prom- 
ise of liberalization, which created 
entrepreneurs in many businesses. It 
also helped rationalize costs and 
demanded greater accountability 
from hitherto monopolistic players, 
for instance in telecom and air travel. 
Maybe it is time to usher in drastic 
reforms in education by doing away 
with artificial barriers between differ- 
ent Jevels of education as well as dif- 
ferent kinds of providers. This may 
help unleash creative energies as 
also throw up partnership models that 
encompass the government, the pri- 
vate sector, the community of parents 
and students, and the not-for-profit 
voluntary sector. 
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Partnering government 


RUKMINI 
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BANERJI 


FIVE years ago, the report of the 
working group on elementary educa- 
tion for the 11th Plan carried a brief 
section on public-private partnership 
in SSA (Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan). The 
document noted the increasing and 
important role of NGOs — voluntary 
orgatuzalions and foundations —in the 
education sector, Further, it acknowl- 
edged that the ‘voluntary and the over- 
all private sector can bring with it 
dedicated people, expertise and skills 
that are much needed in order to 
improve the status of education, par- 
ticularly the quality of education in 
India.’ The document clearly recog- 
nized the growing importance and 
need for non-state actors in strength- 
ening government delivery systems, 
outlined several areas of work where 


*This piece has benefited greatly from discus- 
sions with a wide range of individuals and 
organizations working in elementary educa- 
tion in India today. It was originally written 
as a background paper for the 12th Plan 
approach paper. 


thenon-governmental sectorcan make 
asignificant contribution and pointed 
to areas where government systems 
are weak. { 

The report went on to frankly 
and boldly identify the nature of the 
problems thatconstrain partuerships: 
“There are several procedural hurdles 
in the way of creating partnerships 
which vary with context. Some of 
these are due to the very nature of the 
voluntary organizations and others are 
due to the way governments function. 
Very often, lack of acommon under- 
standing, lack of continuity, delays in 
decisionmaking, delays in payments, 
mutual distrust or disrespect, refusal 
to find a common ground and differ- 
ent work styles are hurdles that come 
in the way. 

‘Creating transparent systems 
that ensure quick decisionmaking, 
timely reporting and payments, and 
achieving goals is one way of remov- 
ing the hurdles. The voluntary sector 
has limited manpower which has tobe 


engaged in work that is supported by 
different donors under projects. It 
this manpower is to be useful to SSA, 
it cannot be kept waiting for decisions 
or payments whenit is at work,’ 

In the years since the 11th Plan 
working group report was prepared, it 
would be fair to say that there has been 
little systematic nationwide progress 
inremoving the hurdles thatconstrain 
collaboration between non-state actors 
and governments in elementary edu- 
cation. During this period, by and large, 
civil society-government partnerships 
inelementary education have remained 
asymmetric and hierarchical, ad hoc, 
non-transparent, relatively short-term 
and non-durable. Delays like signing 
MOUs or late payments remain com- 
mon. Funded relationships are usually 
more sub-contractual arrangements 
for impiementation of specific ser- 
vices rather than partnerships. Non- 
funded partnerships are often viewed 
with suspicion and seen as an intru- 
sion. Often with shifts in priorities 
and, more importantly, changes i per- 
sonnel, partnerships fall apart. 


l. is not as if all partnerships are a 
failure. For example, the creation of 
the National Curriculum Framework 
2005 is a good case in point. During 
the process of preparing this document, 
active participation was publicly 
sought. A wide range of individuals 
and groups, civil society organiza- 
tions, university professors, experts 
and others collaborated with the gov- 
ermment to create the comprehensive 
framework. However, in translating 
the NCF into practice and taking it to 
the ground, active participation and 
large-scale partnerships were miss- 
ing. There was no clear road map, 
strategy and mechanism to take the 
matter forward, even among those 
who participated in its creation. 

In March 2011, the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development rele- 


ased an important policy document, 
Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan: Framework 
for Implementation, based on the 
Right of Children to Free and Compul- 
sory Education Act 2009. The exist- 
ing Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan planning 
guidelines were revised to take into 
account the implications of the Right 
to Education Act. This document 
makes a compelling argument about 
the participation and role of commu- 
nity and civil society. At the same 
time, it acknowledges problems in 
partnership, just like the 11th Plan 
working group report. It states: 
Extract from 5.1.2: ‘Community par- 
ticipation would be a central and 
overarching factor in planning, imple- 
mentation and monitoring inter- 
ventions for universal elementary 
education.’ 

Extract from 5.2.1: “The importance 
of the role of civil society organiza- 
tions with relevant and demonstrated 
experience at different levels and dif- 
ferent locations, in translating RTE 
from a legal framework to a vibrant 
movement on the ground cannot be 
overstated. This becomes even more 
critical in the face of the scale of the 
task and the myriad challenges that 
are envisaged in ensuring the proper 
implementation of the act.’ 

Extract from 5.2.2: ‘The relationship 
between civil society and the state is 
complex and partnerships have not 
always been a smooth sailing. Over 
the years, the space for NGO/civil 
society interaction has tended to get 
limited to taking on implementation 
of particular projects. Partnerships 
have tended to be short-term and ad 
hoe rather than holistic and ongoing 
engagement.’ 

Extract from 5.2.3: ‘For SSA to be 
effectively implemented, the space for 
genuine long-term partnerships based 
on mutual respect must be evolved. 
Critical to ensuring this would be to 
legitimize and institutionalize the dif- 
ferentroles of NGOs, within the insti- 


tutional and other mechanisms that 
willbe putin place. In other words, the 
engagement of civil society needs to 
be systemic and not project driven. 
Partnerships should be comprehen- 
sive, with scope for NGOs to take 
overall responsibility for ensuring 
implementation of the act.’ 

To translate such far-reaching 
anddeep policy statements into mean- 
ingful practice, a massive paradigm 
shift is needed in the design, imple- 
mentation structure and mechanisms 
of how governments work witha wide 
range of non-state actors. Incremen- 
tal or marginal changes or ‘business 
as usual’ will be inadequate for the 
task that has been envisaged in the 
RTE Act in the next few years. Read- 
ing the past policy documents, it is 
clear that it is not ‘what needs to be 
done’ that is getting inthe way. Rather, 
the major constraint continues to be 
the lack ofa clear road map of ‘how it 
is tobe done and who should doit.’ 


T.. preparations for the 12th Plan 
period, the new and emerging context 
of RTE and the revamping of the 
framework for implementation of 
SSA, the challenges of providing uni- 
versal secondary education — all pro- 
videa timely opportunity to reflect on 
the current situation. Even without 
bringing in the issue of participation 
of and partnerships with non-state 
actors, it is clear that there are diffi- 
culties and rigidities within the gov- 
ernment’s own mode of functioning. 
The ‘government’ is not a monolith. 
It operates in a federal structure with 
its associated ‘push’ and ‘pull’ between 
stateand central governments. Within 
the state government structures there 
are differences in decentralization of 
and transparency in decisionmaking 
across states. In most states, elemen- 
tary education is designed and imple- 
mented in a hierarchical top-down 
manner. The annual planning process, 
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except in rare cases, is not a bottom- 
up approach. Units below the state or 
district levels are not autonomous; nor 
are they accustomed to taking deci- 
sions or designing their own local con- 
text specific interventions. 


. is worth remembering that the his- 
tory of partnerships within the govern- 
ment is fairly shallow. Often, while 
thereis rhetoric around ‘convergence’, 
governments find it difficult to part- 
ner across departments or across 
locations. For instance, unlike state- 
Centre linkages, joint lateral colla- 
borations between state or district 
governments are rare. Similarly, bar- 
ring alliances and networks for advo- 
cacy, thereare few examples of NGOs 
partnering forimplementation. Given 
limited experience and expertise of 
collaboration and partnership ‘within 
the family’, on either side, mindsets 
and mechanisms will have to be built 
both within the government and civil 
society groups to collaborate with 
groups ‘outside the family.’ 

Inputs or access/enrolment are 
domains where targets are easy to 
measure and allocations relatively 
simple toutilize. Kut when discussing 
effective processes or outcomes, there 
is a lack of clear understanding in 
the education system of what these 
key concepts mean. For example, take 
abasic requirement of RTE-‘elemen- 
tary education of equitable quality.’ 
What does this mean in practice? 
A common understanding will have 
to be built within the government 
machinery and outside before effec- 
tive steps can be taken to design 
action. 

Other than periodic joint review 
missions coordinated at the national 
level, there is no tradition of rigorous 
evaluation and review for improving 
implementation at different levels. 
Evidence is rarely used to inform 
policy. 
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For meeting the massive chal- 
lenges thrown up by the RTE, we will 
need a fundamental shift in approach 
and operating processes within the 
government; the integration of com- 
munity and civil society into these 
changed processes is only one dimen- 
sion of urgently needed essential 
changes. 


These are fundamental structural 
issues that need to be addressed in 
order to create a new platform. These 
issues cut across all components of 
the SSA: 

* Three to five-year set of goals/tar- 
gets need to be clearly articulated for 
inputs, processes and outcomes across 
all components. It is into this larger 
vision that all efforts — planning, 
provisioning, practice, participation 
and partnership can be aligned. We 
need to move away froma yearon year 
focus toa longer cycleof planning and 
implementation. 

* Gaps need tobe clearly identified in 
different domains in terms of capaci- 
ties and resources of the government. 
Within the government machinery, 
strengths and weaknesses need to he 
clearly outlined at each level. Trans- 
parent and accountable mechanisms 
for how these gaps can be met need to 
be clearly spelt out, 

* Independent evaluations of pro- 
posed processes and outcomes must 
be conducted. This is essential for 
understanding progress towards goals. 
* Vision, plans, provisions and gaps 
have to be widely shared to enable this 
process to evolve and become stronger. 
* Appropriate participation and part- 
nerships can be designed once the 
road map is clear. 

Lei us now look at some build- 
ing blocks that will enable effective 
participation of non-government 
actors. We need to ensure wide dis- 
semination of plans and priorities, 
goals, allocations and expenditures, 


gaps and needs, so that citizens are 
made aware of annual work plans and 
thus able to send in suggestions and 
inputs for mid-course corrections for 
formulation of future plans. Such 
information should also include the 
non-state actors currently in partner- 
ship with the elementary education 
department and SSA. 

Rather than limiting the defini- 
tion of non-state or non-government 
actors to only civil society organiza- 
tions/NGOs, it should be widened to 
include research organizations, uni- 
versities, individuals, organizations 
and institutions with demonstrated 
technical expertise and experience, 
Appropriate criterianeed to be worked 
out at different levels for selection of 
therightset ofnon-government actors 
depending on the domain and nature 
of partnership required. 

The current SSA implementa- 
tion framework document (as well as 
the 11th Plan working group report) 
identifies a variety of possibledomains 
for partnership and also indicates the 
need for exploring other newer areas 
that are emerging.! ! 


Thee are several broad streams for 
partnership between government and 
non-state actors. (7) Idea and design 
stage: This may include conceptual 
inputs, experiences from other sectors/ 
locations. (ii) Implementation stage: 
This may include technical expertise 
as well ashelp with mass mobilization 


1, In order to get feedback and inputs from a 
wide set of NGOs and voluntary organizations, 
emails were sent out and a query was posted 
on Solutions Exchange. A majority of the 
responses received focus on domains where 
NGO/civil society expertise is strong. 


2. The new SSA framework for implementa- 
tion mentions that there are examples of effec- 
tive collaboration. Analysis of such existing 
effective models would be useful from the 
point of view of the government and non- 
governmentactors to understand the underly- 
ing elements that made these collaborations 
successful. 


and ground level partnering in imple- 
mentation in many aspects of SSA 
functioning. (i1/) Innovation stage: 
This may include seeding of new ideas 
and interventions. (iv) Impact eva- 
luation and review stage: This may 
include participation in monitoring 
and review as well as independent 
evaluations of the functioning of pro- 


* grammes and interventions. 


BD roving durable and transparent 
mechanisms for partnership with non- 
state actors in a sustained fashion’ 
involves building in allocations and 
provisions to fund joint work across 
work plans in elementary education. 
Such participation and partnership 
should be enabled at many different 
levels from the school level upwards. 
For example, imagine that there is an 
individual in a village who is known 
to be a good maths teacher. He wants 
touse his expertise to benefit children 
in the village school. What mecha- 
nisms are needed at the school level 
forthe school to effectively utilize this 
local talent and resource? Flexible but 
rigorous and transparent selection 
norms, operating processes and finan- 
cial provisions have to be made pub- 
licly known and need to be drawn up 
forevery level of the school system. 

Equally, itis possible to stipulate 
that five per cent of each district’s 
allocation be spent in partnership with 
non-state actor(s) on a critical need/ 
gap facing the district. Review of such 
expenditures and understanding of 
the impact of such efforts can pave 
the way for a concrete strategy for 
building and sustaining productive 
partnerships. 

Designing and implementing an 
arms-length independent evaluation 
of the functioning of the education 
system requires indicators on inputs, 
processes and outcomes (this is espe- 
cially important in light of the likeli- 
hood of increased expenditures due 


to RTE). Such evaluations could also 
study partnerships. Well-donereview 
and evaluations provide evidence that 
can guide the way forward effectively. 


N.. vehicles are needed for driving 
participation and partnership in SSA 
inthe 1 2th Plan period, Some sugges- 
tions for possible new vehicles are - 
An independent fund: This vehicle 
from conception to execution would 
have a built-in partnership structure. 
A separate fund should be created 
which isat ‘arms length’ from both the 
Ministry of Human Resource Deve- 
lopmentas wellas the Planning Com- 
mission. This fund should also invite 
resources from industry, philanthropy 
and other sources with government 
putting in matching funds. This could 
start with a Rs 400 or 500 crore fund 
tobe managed by a board thatincludes 
both government and non-government 
people. Resource agencies, NGOs, 
voluntary organizations, research 
groups, individuals and even govern- 
ment departments could apply to be 
empanelled as ‘partners’, offering 
specific capacities and experiences. 
The selection of agencies and groups 
would be subject to strict methods and 
would be transparent. 

Three different options could 
be available for those who apply for 
use of these funds in elementary edu- 
cation: (a) joint proposals from 
government and non-governmental 
actors to jointly execute aprogramme, 
(b) governments alone and (c) non- 
government actors alone. Panels of 
experienced people with expertise 
both from government and outside 
would review proposals. An inde- 
pendent evaluation will be done of 
every project that is approved regard- 
less of who is the implementing 


3.RMSA is in the process of creating the 
architecture of such a fund. SSA would do 
well to learn from that initiative, 


that provides the rigour to figure out 
‘what works’? 

The formation of a technical 
resource working groups with a con- 
sortium of NGOs: Currently, institu- 
tions such as EdCil or NCERT recruit 
individual consultants or faculty to 
provide technical assistance to states 
and districts, Similarly, each NGO 
tries to strike out on its own and forge 
independent relationships with gov- 
ernments. To create anew vehicle, we 
need working groups or a consortium 
of NGOs and other organizations with 
technical expertise ina specific field. 
Groups working together towards 
common goals rather than individual 
organizational links and efforts are 
more likely to succeed. 

Innovation funds: Under SSA 
implementation guidelines, approxi- 
mately Rs 50 lakhis put asidefor each 
district for ‘innovation’. To create a 
new vehicle for change, a new guide- 
line needs be prepared which makes 
it mandatory to use these funds only 
in partnership with an external group. 
Mechanisms at the district level will 
have to be created to enable such ini- 
tiatives to move forward. This effort 
will not only seed new ideas but also 
build up the practice of partnership 
across all districts. Here too, there 
must be astrong role for independent 
evaluation to ensure that the funds are 
being effectively spent. 


N... contexts and new challenges 
require new thinking and action. As 
the working group for the 12th Plan 
finalizes its approach, it is essential 
that we put the hurdles and problems 
of the past behind us and think of 
new vehicles that will fuel, drive and 
energize the system. Participation and 
partnership of committed and experi- 
enced people and organizations across 
the country will be an essential ele- 
ment in the coming years for ensuring 
equitable quality education for all. 
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The case for an 
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THE education domain is perhaps 
more complex and more challenging 
than many other domains of develop- 
ment. Being a concurrent subject 
under the Constitution only addsto the 
level of complexity. The skeptics may 
point out that the task before the state 
is impossibly huge. Disillusioned 
educationists after spending their life- 
time trying to bring change, say with 
unbridled vehemence, ‘This is adeca- 
dent and dysfunctional system that 
can never change — at least notin our 
life time!” It is a domain where it 
is most difficult to initiate and sustain 
reforms. 

Yet, ask anyone who has some 
knowledge of India’s education sys- 
tem to list the critical issues that need 
to be set right and you will get aready 
list. There will be consensus, possibly 
even unanimity, cutting across ideo- 


logical boundaries. However, start 
discussing solutions and approaches to 
address the issue and you willencoun- 
ter such a wide divergence of views 
that they appear almost impossible to 
bridge. 

Experts in management argue 
fora systems approachas probably the 
only way to address the situation, 
pointing out that mere tweaking or 
addressing one element without such 
an approach will only shift the prob- 
lem from one node of the system to 
another. In a highly complex system 
such as education, this is perhaps even 
more true. Much needs to be donc, 
both holistically and simultaneously, 
though others feel that it would make 
strategic sense to choose one or two 
key levers ofchange. 

The humongous task of imple- 
menting the RTE Act will probably 
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soon bring home the truth that the gov- 
ernment alone would be unable to suc- 

cessfully meet the several challenges 
that the act throws up. These range 
from meaningful implementation of 
infrastructural requirements to pro- 
viding financial resources for both the 
infrastructural resources as well as for 
transforming the teacher education 
system. The success of the RTE would 
almost entirely depend on being able 
to educate a critical mass of teachers 
who will make the difference to qual- 
ity education. 


0. of the biggest challenges in cre- 
ating a sustained vision for quality 
ducation is the uncertainty affecting 
_ decisionmakers, both at the political 
~ and bureaucratic level. Routinely, we 
see the education portfolio being held 
by bureaucrats who introduce diverse 
' perspectives with such rapidity thatit 
“can best be termed as knee-jerk reac- 
tions to the objective of achieving 
universal quality education ina given 
state. The solutions being advocated 
by decisionmakers and generalist 
bureaucrats, with neither deep first- 
hand knowledge of the complexities 
of the education system nor any long- 
term stakes in the enterprise are 
unsurprisingly half-baked and often 
resultin creating fresh problems. 

The various kinds of impractical 
and showy public-private partnerships 
are symptomatic of this tendency. 
Though PPP is the flavour of the 
season, nobody seems to be thinking 
of how many qualified, competent 
and ‘not profit oriented’ partners wilt 
be available across the length and 
breadth of our wonderfully kaleido- 
Scopic country to make the PPP a 
working reality, 

We have many examples ol 
longer tenure and persistent follow- 
up delivering great results, both on 
the international and domestic scene. 

Madhya Pradesh, for instance, regis- 


~*~ 


tered double digit growth in percent- 
age literacy levels in about a decade 
when two dedicated bureaucrats were 
at the helm of affairs for almost ten 
years. Brazil and Columbia made sig- 
nificant progress in their quality of 
education in about fifteen years when 
they seriously pursued a shared vision 
and agenda, utespective of the politi- 
cal party in power. 


T. register both quantitative and 
qualitative growth in universal qual- 
ity education we need people who, 
by virtue of their own training and 
genuine interest in education, have 
acquired a deeper perspective and 
understanding of the interlinkages in 
education. These must be people who 
are allowed to spend time in educa- 
tion, soak in the ground level com- 
plexities, build arelationship with the 
larger education system and achieve 
solid results with sustained effort. 
They are the people who will spend 
the rest of theit working lives to make 
the education system better, people 
who know they have an entire career 
toshape and implement policies while 
conducting meaningful research, col- 
lecting good evidence, preparing pro- 
posals and then working through the 
implementation. In other words, peo- 
ple, who through a choice of a career, 
live and breathe education. 

It is with this background that 
we argue the case for a separate spe- 
cialist cadre of an ‘Indian Education 
Service’ ,aconcept that was first envis- 
agedin the National Policy for Educa- 
tion way back in 1986. Just to recall, 
the National Policy for Education 
in section 10.3 laid down the princi- 
ple of an ‘Indian Education Service’ 
as under: 

Section 10.3: A proper management 
structure in education will entail the 
establishment of the Indian Educa- 
tion Service as an all-India service. 
Tt will bring a natioual perspective to 


this vital sector. The basic principles, 
functions and procedures of recruit- 
ment to this service will be decided 
in consultation with the state gov- 
ermments. 


Wi. into the office of the Education 
Commissioner or State Project Direc- 
tor in any state and read through the 
huge board listing the names of the 
persons who have held the post. It 
would be a surprise to come across 
even a few instances of a three year 
tenure. The increasing normis of short 
durations, many of them abruptly cut- 
off with sudden transfers announced 
overnight. Thus, one finds an unend- 
ing line of bureaucrats (read LAS 
officers) coming in and out of the 
department who, within afew months, 
since confidence is their strong suit, 
believe they know everything that 
ails this complex system. They are 
keenly aware that their tenure in this 
post will be brief and they feel com- 
pelled to show that they did something 
positive during theirstint, They gener- 
ally do two things: first, close down or 
curtail certain existing initiatives 
without giving thema chance (merely 
signalling their disinterest is indica- 
tion enough) and two, initiate new 
schemes in the hope of creating his- 
tory. Andso this goes on. 
Ourhypothesis is that the health 
of our education system, whether for 
good or bad, is greatly influenced by 
the quality of governance and leader- 
ship that manages it. Just to provoca- 
tively underscore the importance of 
governance, we claim that even if the 
finances for education are doubled 
(from3.7% to6.5% of GDP), one will 
barely see any change, simply because 
the utilization of that money will be 
determined by the quality of govern- 
ance and management in the system. 
While it is not difficult to deni- 
grate the bureaucracy, we also have 
examples of outstanding institutional 
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excellence being achieved through 
the same bureaucracy. Just think ofthe 
unrecognizable transformation of our 
Election Commission. A transforma- 
tion of the urban landscape of Surat, 
Nagpur and Thane or the dramatic 
overhaul of some of our large public 
sector undertakings has similarly to be 
credited to the outstanding leadership 
by bureaucrats. 

How can the education system 
too harness such capabilities? One 
way forward is the creation of acadre 
such as the Indian Education Ser- 
vice akin to the Indian Railway Ser- 
vice or the Indian Defence Accounts 
Service or the Indian Postal Service — 
a cadre that joins the Indian public 
service system confident that their 
specialized knowledge will both be 
effectively utilized and govern their 
carcer in theirchosen service domain, 


N.. only will education be governed 
and led by peuple who are specialists 
with a deeper understanding of the 
philosophy, sociology and psycho- 
logy of education, we will have a set 
of people with a long term commit- 
ment and, therefore, an incentive to 
continuously learn, iinplement, stay 
the course and build institutions, 
Moreover, evenif the political system 
resorts to whimsical or at times vin- 
dictive transfers, the new appoint- 
ments would still be from among 
people who understand education 
in a certain shared way. Since the 
bureaucrats know that they will have 
an extended stay of 25 to 35 years in 
the system, they may develop the 
patience to nurture ideas and initia- 
tives without being in a rush to show 
results during a short tenure. A spe- 
cialist cadre, allowed a decent run, 
will thus have the space to plan for and 
demonstrate results. 

Both the Indian Railways and 
Indian Postal Service probably have 
among the largest workforce in the 
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country. The education system is no 
less. With six million teachers and 
another one million support staff out- 
side the schools, it is surely among 
the largest departmental workforce in 
the world. A permanent Indian Educa- 
tion Service cadre will create condi- 
tions forthese officers to work together 
and address issues that cut across 
states. In short, to help evolve struc- 
turesand policies to address the entire 
gamut of concerns from recruitment 
and development of teachers, design- 
ing academic institutional structures, 
preparation of school leaders, curricu- 
Jum and textbooks, and soon. 

We have two cases in point. 
Many years ago, Andhra Pradesh had 
the late Nagarjuna, an [AS officer, 
who by choice devoted himself to the 
education scctor. InTamil Nadu, Vijay 
Kumar (turned down senior promo- 
tions Lu reinain a State Project Direc- 
tor to see through the design and 
implementation of theActivity Based 
Learning Scheme, ami initiative that 
was then taken up by some more 
states. More recently, we have had a 
couple of officers in Karnataka who 
willingly chose multiple stints inedu- 
cation and altempted to implement 
inilatives in the belief that they have 
along-term stake in that department. 

A top class, stable specialist 
cadre of bureaucracy in every state 
can create a sustainable transforma- 
tion. Top class is an umbrella phrase 
that includes domain competence, 
high resilience, patience and abhor- 
rence for superficial quick fixes. A 
specialist cadre will create conditions 
where fearlessness to resist pulls and 
pressures will be the norm rather than 
anexception. 


W, yare we arguing forthe creation 
of the Indian Education Service as a 
possible solution? It 1s because we 
believe that such an empowered and 
dedicated cadre for the education 


domain will probably create the 
conditions to unleash a number of 
solutions which have hitherto never 
been spoken about or tried. An Indian 
Education Service bureaucrat may 
be emboldened to try out a range 
of long haul and paradigm shifting 
initiatives. We list some of them 
below. 

Because of the commitment to 
provide a school in every habitation 
in the country, we have a situation 
where over 75% of our schools are 
muilti-grade schools. Multi-grade 
teaching is obviously a suboptimal 
approach — and is one of the starkest 
examples of an inequitable approach 
to quality education. Can the IES 
bureaucrat ina particular state be bold 
enough to send children to a fully 
equipped mono-grade school, evenif 
such a school is not. within the man- 
dated range of one kilometre? To 
ensure this, can he arrange public- 
private partnerships where a trans- 
port facility for children is a private 
responsibility? 


Griiten are to be promoted auto- 
matically up to grade eight under 
the RTE Act dispensation. Will the 
empowered bureaucrat use this clause 
as an opportunity to provide teachers 
autonomy and freedom to organize 
children in learning groups rather than 
the artificial grouping of a class? If 
there are no exams and automatic pro- 
motion, will the bureaucrat have the 
long range vision to institutionalize an 
independent assessment of schoo! 
quality ona periodic basis? Even if the 
initial results reveal weaknesses in the 
system, the IES cadre officer would 
know that s/he has the time and space 
to set in motion corrective measures. 

Will the bureaucrat take deci- 
sions to participate in international 
assessment tests ~ something that 
India has till recently refused to do in 
an ostrich like manner? Performance 


based recognition, promotions or 
disincentives for teachers, teacher 
educators and administrators could 
also be attempted — something that 
everyone in the system has stayed 
away from. 

Community participation and 
aspirations can acquire a completely 
different meaning under a specialist 
bureaucrat. A vast majorily of our 
School Development Monitoring 
Committees (SDMC) do not know 
their role and responsibilities and 
those who do want to participate are 
kept at a distance by insecure teach- 
ers. A community is a complex and 
heterogeneous group and it takes dec- 
ades to get a cohesive community to 
act on issues of education. The Azim 
Premji Foundation has just seen this 
through a four year programme of 
‘community-school engagement’ that 
was tried in 76 villages in Karnataka. 
Instead of loading the committees 
with complex responsibilities, why 
not simply ask them to monitor just 
three things: A red flag if children 
attendance is less than 75%; ared flag 
if any teacher is absent, anda red flag 
ifthe headmaster is absent. Using such 
a measure, the bold bureaucrat will 
be able to telecast every day (like the 
weather bulletin) a list of all those dis- 
tricts where more than a certain per- 
centage of schools have red flags. 


i is the most critical pro- 
cess for those who can neither afford 
the economic cost of good education 
nor the social cost of poor education. 
And, therefore, the need is to pick and 
choose partners who not only bring 
specific competencies to an identified 
need or lask, but can also ensure that 
although the partners might be for- 
profit enterprises, they cannot be init 
for a profit or ‘brand/market share 
building’ motive. A patient, career IES 
officer witha lifetime stake wiilargu- 
ably exercise critical judgment in such 


PPP initiatives. A permanent IES 
cadre will be able to ensure that only 
meaningful PPPs that are long lasting 
and provide a specific value add are 
entered into. 


W.. we recently raised the issue 
of setting up an Indian Education 
Service as recommended by the 
National Policy for Education with 
an eminent political leader, he was 
dismissive of the concept, saying, ‘It 
wouldbe another cadrelike IAS.’ His 
skepticism was not unfounded. .We 
cannot, with full confidence, claim 
that the current IAS is functioning in 
the manner originally visualized. 
Therefore, we have to learn from it 
and ensure that the integrity of pur- 
pose for creating the IES is zealously 
guarded. 

Management science teaches 
us that for innovation and genuine, 
well-intentioned experiments with a 
view to evolving long-term solutions 
toseveral problemsinacomplex sys- 
tem that has an unprecedented scale, 
we must create an environment where 
peopie are not afraid to make mis- 
takes, More often than not, good gov- 
ernance is enabled by greater freedom 
that is inextricably tied to greater 
responsibility and accountability. 
Introducing the Indian Education 
Service could well be a watershed 
event that may have positive ripple 
effects on other areas such as urban 
governance and town planning, health 
management, water and electricity 
managementand so on, which too are 
specialist domains currently being 
supervised by generalists. 

There are a few states in India 
that have experimented with a State 
Education Service. The experience is 
that suchstate education service offic- 
ers manage the respective education 
systems at cluster, block and district 
level in asignificantly superior man- 
ner, as compared to people that are 


simply promotees from the teacher 
and headmaster categories. However, 
these states barely invest in preparing 
the people in this state cadre. Selec- 
tion is merely based on appearing for 
and passing a relatively uncompli- 
cated test. The state plays no role in 
guiding, coaching and educating these 
people, but only conducts the test. 

It is our submission that at a 
national level, the selection and coach- 
ing of those seeking to join the IES 
needs to berigorous. The process must 
make it difficult for a candidate to be 
recognized as an IES cadre officer. 
It must factor in attributes such as 
‘desire to make social impact, under- 
stand the purpose of education, under- 
stand several intricate issues in 
education beginning from curriculum 
development, classroom practices, 
assessment practices, pre-school edu- 
cation, inclusive education, techno- 
logy ineducation, among others. 

Inaddition, the IES officer must 
have a sound understanding of phi- 
losophy, economics, anthropology, 
public policy and management, child 
psychology etc. If we accept that the 
quality of education can only improve 
if we have teachers who are experts, 
scientists, researchers etc., senior IES 
personnel who are required to super- 
vise these people must have distinctly 
superior knowledge of the issues. 


I. summary, India can become a 
developed nation only if it addresses 
the quality and scale of education ina 
manner such that it becomes a leader 
in knowledge creation and manage- 
ment.A system involving upwards of 
250 million children in 1.3 million 
schools, requires state of the art lead- 
ership to manage thesystem. We must 
therefore invest in creating such lead- 
ership, empower it and give it the 
status to match the challenge. The 
creation of an TES is one such power- 
ful solution. 
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Private versus public 
schooling in India 


GFFTA GANDHI KINGDON 
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THERE has of late been a lively 
debate about the relative effectiveness 
of private and public schools in India. 
The new Right to Education (RIE) 
Act 2009 has also generated fresh 
interest in this issue, given its major 
provision that the state will pay private 
schools to provide ‘education of 
equitable quality’ to children from 
the “weaker sections’. The actrequires 
all private schools to allocate 25 per 
cent of their places to publicly-paid 
children from disadvantaged back- 
grounds. 

But what is the evidence on the 
efficacy and relative costs of private 
and public schools? There are several 
empirical studies assessing the rela- 
tive effectiveness of public and private 
schools in India, based on data from 
different states published between 
1996 and 2010. Specifically, these 
studies are based on data from Uttar 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Orissa, Andhra 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh; two of 
the studies use national data sets (the 
NCAER survey 2005-06 and the 
ASER survey 2005-2007). In order 
to assess whether private schools 


produce the same or higher student 
achievement than public schools, all 
these studies take into account the 
home buckground of students, since 
part of the reason forthe achievement 
advantage of private school students 
typically found in raw test score data 
is thatthey often come from better-off 
or more educated homes. 

Despite the different methods 
used and the heterogeneity of private 
schools across different parts of India, 
the results of the various studies are 
roughly similar. They find that after 
statistically ‘controlling’ for their 
more privileged home background, 
while the achievement-advantage of 
private school pupils vis-a-vis govern- 
ment school pupils falls (compared 
with their raw advantage), neverthe- 
less, a residual advantage remains. 
However, the extent of this ‘net’ pri- 
vate school advantage varies between 
studies, and within studies, by subject 
or by state. For example, in one study 
on UP private school students demon- 
strated a residual achievement advan- 
tage over public school students in 
maths, butnotin language. 


— eet ee Le. - 


A well-recognized problem 
in this literature is that private.and 
public school students may differ in 
ways that are unobserved/immeasut- 
able, and cannot therefore be casily 
adjusted for in a statistical study. For 
example, private schoolers may gene- 
rally come from families where the 
home educational environment is 
richer, or where parents are more edu- 
cationally motivated/engaged. Ifthere 
are such unobserved differences, then 
the estimated private school advan- 
tage from standard methods is likely 
to be an overestimate. 


ke recent papers, one by Sonalde 
Desai, Amaresh Dubey, Reeve Vanne- 
man and Rukmini Banerji (University 
of Maryland College Park, JNU and 
Pratham) using NCAER data, and the 
second by Rob French and Geeta 
Kingdon (Institute of Education, 
University of London) using ASER 
learning data, attempt to address this 
concern. They compare the difference 
inachievement levels of children from 
the same household who attend pri- 
vate and public schools, after adjusting 
for the children’s grade and gender. 
Using this method, these studies can 
control for all (observed and unob- 
served) factors that are shared among 
children within the household, such 
as home educational environment/ 
parents’ educational motivation, etc. 
While it can stil] be the case that par- 
ents treat one child differently from 
another within the same household, 
this ‘family fixed effects’ method 
provides a more robust way of estab- 
lishing the causal private school 
‘effect’ than other, more standard 
approaches, 

Finally, Kingdon and French 
also construct a village level panel 
(time-series) data. Since the ASER 
survey is conducted in about 15,000 
villages every year and many of the 
same villages are sampledevery year, 


there is data on the same sample of 
villages over time. They found that in 
the three years between 2005 and 2007, 
an (over time) increase in the propor- 
tion of the village children attending 
private school was associated with an 
increase in average student achieve- 
ment in the village. These findings 
lend support to the results from more 
standard regression methods. 


Dts there is. a great deal 
of consistency in the evidence across 
the Indian studies. And the private 
quality advantage is not surprising. It 
is consistent with the observed higher 
teacher effort in private schools, as 
measured by lower teacher absence 
rates. For example, in the 2007-08 
School TELLS Survey for rural UP 
and Bihar, government school regular 
teachers’ absence rate was 23-25 
percent while private school teachers’ 
absence rate was 13-17 percent, even 
though the former’s pay was about 12 
limes as high as the latters (Rs 12,000 
pm in government schools and about 
Rs 1,000 pm in private schools). 

Similarly, even when they were 
in school, self-reported time of gov- 
ernment school teachers on teaching 
task was lower. They reported spend- 
ing on average 74 per cént of their 
typical school hours in teaching chil- 
dren, while private school teachers 
report on the same question was 90 
percent. Lower effort, in turn, is con- 
sistent with public school teachers 
rarely facing accountability pressures, 
such as a credible threat of dismissal 
if they shirk duties. 

However, it may be that many 
private schools set their quality level 
to be only modestly higher than the 
local government schools in order to 
attract fee-paying students. But par- 
ents are still prepared to pay fees, since 
even amodest achievement advantage 
(of say 0.20 standard deviations) gets 
the child ahead of others later in life. 


This may explain why country educa- 
tion systems that have more private 
schooling (e.g. Chile) don’t necessa- 
rily appear to perform dramatically 
better than countries that havea higher 
incidence of public schooling. 


E...: if private schools were no 
more effective than public schools in 
imparting learning, they would still be 
several times more cost-effective than 
public schools, simply because their 
salary costs'are much lower. Private 
schools pay market-clearing wages, 
taking advantage of educated unem- 
ployment that exists in the country. 
Theunemploymentrate among those 
witha bachelor’s degree is 1] percent 
nationally (based on National Sample 
Survey data, 2004-05). By contrast, 
public schools pay officially-set high 
salaries (or ‘minimum wages’) which 
are linked to central pay commission 
recommendations. 

To take just one example, the 
recent adoption of the Sixth Pay Com- 
mission pay scales increased the start- 
ing salary of a government schodl 
regular teacher by 115 percentin one 
go (starting salary is now Rs 18,000 
per month) in UP. The estimated ratio 
of ‘government school regular teacher 
salary’ to ‘state per capita GDP’ in 
Uttar Pradesh is now 17:1, i.e. teach- 
ers are 17 times better paid than the 
average person in the state, a huge 
social distance between the teacher 
and the taught. This may explain why 
parents and communities cannot hold 
teachers to account: they are at such 
an economic disadvantage vis-a-vis 
the teacher that they would not have 
the confidence to expect the teacher 
to be answerable (o them. 

Clearly lack of accountability/ 
answerability is the crux of the prob- 
lem in government schools. But if 
itis recognized that the state of pub- 
lic education is poor because of poor 
accountability structures, then why 
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can we not simply strengthen those 
structures? The problem is located in 
the political economy sphere. In their 
book, The Political Economy of Edu- 
cation in India: Teacher Politics in 
Uttar Pradesh (OUP, Delhi, 2003), 
Kingdon and Muzammil argue that 
political economy factors determine the 
wider school governance environment, 
which in turn determines whether/ 
how much accountability there will be 
within the public schooling system. 

The book shows that there is a 
close nexus between teachers, teacher 
unions and teacher politicians. 12-23 
per cent of the membership of the UP 
upper house and 6-11 per cent of the 
membership of the UP lower house has 
been made up of teachers in the past 
few decades, and most of the teacher 
MLCs and MLAs have close connec- 
tions with teachers, usually being lea- 
cher union leaders themselves. 

It suggests that teachers have a 
majorrolc in influencing educational 
legislation and educational govern- 
mentorders, and so on. Teacher unions 
have successfully opposed various 
decentralizing reform measures Over 
the past forty years — measures which 
would make teachers more account- 
able at the local level, and there 
are many examples of how teacher- 
politicians and union leaders subvert 
the proper application of the teacher 
accountability measures that do exist. 
Itisasystemic problem. The argument 
isnotthat teachers are not good human 
beings; there are good and bad teach- 
ersinall systems. 


L: entrenched. vested interest 
group is influential and with repre- 
senlalives within the corridors of 
power (as teacher MLAs and MLCs) 
and opposes reforms from within. 
This kind of opposition is likely to 
be the main reason why the only two 
decentralizing measures in the origi- 
nal 2005 draft of the RTE Bill (mak- 
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ing teachers a school-based cadre; and 
giving school management commit- 
tees the powerto appointteachers, dis- 
tribute teacher salaries, deduct pay 
based on absences, and utilize grants 
for school maintenance) were taken 
out from the final 2009 act. 


I. political economy factors make 
it difficult to successfully introduce 
accountability-raising reform within 
the government schooling sector, 
what is to be done? The RTE Act 
2009 already tacitly acknowledges the 
difficulty of reforming the govern- 
ment schooling sector, by instituting 
the biggest form of public-private 
partnership (PPP) in education in 
post-independence history of India. 
it requires all recognized private 
schuuls !u provide 25 per cent of their 
seats to publicly paid children from 
the weaker sections. But PPPs inedu- 
cation are nota panacea —the devil is 
inthe detail ofhow the PPPis set up. 

The RTE Acthas chosen to give 
the public resource directly Lo the pri- 
vate schools; an alternative would 
have been to give it directly to the 
families of the disadvantaged chil- 
dren in the form of a school voucher 
that entitles them to attend a school 
oftheir choice. This sets up potentially 
very different incentives for schools 
compared to asystem where the school 
receives the funding directly from 
the government. Vouchers potentially 
empower the poor families by placing 
the resource at their disposal and 
this would possibly induce schools to 
be more accountable to parents. How- 
ever, voucher schemes also face a 
number of problems that have not 
been thought through in the Indian 
context. Itwould thus be useful forthe 
government to pilot-test different 
ways of giving the public resource to 
private schools in one small area, ¢.g. 
insome districts, before scaling up the 
programme nationally. 


i te 


THE provision of schooling atthe end 
of the 20th century is not yet universal 


and the difficulties in accessing and, 


benefiting from primary and second- 
ary education have become areas of 


concern. The challenges facing the: 


state with regard to the universal pro- 
vision of education are evident in a 
number of areas. First, the failure of 
state schools to provide adequate 
schooling has driven parents to seek 
alternative providers. Second, variation 
inthe quality of education provided by 
non-state providers of education indi- 
cates an urgentneed for regulating the 
sector. Finally, there is a growing com- 
mercial interestin the educational sec- 
tor, with an increase in new providers 
who are changing the terrain of the 
education sector. These difficulties 
have begun to exercise the academic 
and policy worlds and are now the 
focus of new thinking on the way for- 
ward in the provision of education. 


* This paper draws substantially on two 
earlier working papers written as part of 
the RECOUP research outputs: S$. Fennell, 
Public-Private Partnerships and Educational 
Outcomes: New Conceptual and Methodo- 
logical Approaches, RECOUP Working Paper 
no. 37, 2010; S. Fennell, Tilting at Windmills: 
Public Private Partnershipsin Indian Education 
Today, RECOUP Working Paperno. 5, 2007. 


Theoretical perspectives 


SHAILAJA FENNELL 


The new thinking in policy 
relates to the emergence ofa paradigm 
of New Public Management in West- 
ern Europe that regards the introduc- 
tion of the ethos of profit-making into 
the state sector as a beneficial feature 
to ensure better and more efficient 
production of services. Improvements 
in the public sector are also envisaged 
through asharing of personnel between 
the private and public sector provid- 
ers, thereby bringing about a shared 
set of incentives and a common cul- 
ture. There has consequently been a 
move froma single provider approach 
to considering the advantages of a 
multi-provider approach. The presence 
of both public and private providers, 
often jointly producing education, 
has led to the formulation of public- 
private partnerships in the provision 
of education. 

The introduction of public- 
private partnerships (PPPs) in educa- 
tion in Western Europe and the United 
States began in the 1990s. The expan- 
sion of this new form of provision 
has paved the way for recommenda- 
tions that developing countries might 
embark on these ventures to improve 
educational access and quality intheir 
school sector (Patrinos 2005). How- 
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ever, there is concern that the ready 
offering of this new model of educa- 
tion provision might be hasty at best 
and wrong at worst. For a start there 
is inadequate evaluation of the public- 
private partnerships that have been 
established in Europe and North 
America (Osborne 2000). It seems 
that politicalideology and social policy 
played a significant role in fashion- 
ing partnerships and the weight of 
economic and educational arguments 
in these models might be questionable 
(Common 2001). Any prescription for 
advancing the case of public-private 
partnerships to developing countries 
thus requires careful consideration 
of the economics and politics that 
underlie this form of provision of 
education. 


Te was arise of partnershipsin the 
provision of health and education dur- 
ing the 1990s in western economies. 
The rationale for these partnerships 
was that bringing in the management 
practices of the private sector into the 
public sector would improve compe- 
titiveness and increase efficiency. 
The expectation was that this would 
make public expenditure more effec- 
tive and, in some cases, also attract 
financial investment from the private 
sector. 

Partnerships in education have 
been driven both by the need for more 
finances to run the ailing school sys- 
tem as also to improve the quality of 
provision through raising manage- 
tment standards in schools. Equally 
important is the strong element of 
parental choice pushing for these new 
forms of school provision. The desire 
of parents to select the best school for 
their children in a state schooling 
system where admission criteria 
are based on the distance between 
home and the school have generated 
anew set of pressures on the school- 
ing system. The rise of parental choice 
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within the educational system in the 
United Kingdom has also been asso- 
ciated with a global rise of a neoliberal 
agenda in the international economic 
arena thatemphasizes an expansion of 
the market and the simultaneous roll- 
ing back of state provision in national 
economies (Ball 2007). 


A key driver for public-private part- 
nerships (PPPs) in the United King- 
dom was the Private Finance Initiative 
Bill (PFI) that was introduced by the 
government in 1997, The PFI was 
regarded as an instrument to bring in 
finance from the private sector and to 
irrprove the financial management of 
schools. The emphasis was on the 
‘value for money’ (VfM) dimension 
of educational provision. The think- 
ing behind the PFI was that the private 
sector was more efficient in terms of 
delivery than the public sector, and 
that the introduction of private sector 
principles into the state education 
sector would improve its efficiency 
and performance. 

This improvement was to be 
measured through a specific indicator 
constructed for this purpose, the Pub- 
lic Sector Comparator (PSC) (HM 
Treasury 2001). The PSC was to 
evaluate whether the contribution 
of the private provider had indeed 
improved the financial performance 
of the school over that previously pro- 
vided by the state management. 
Where the PSC showed that there had 
been no significantimprovement and 
VfM was not being generated, the 
contract ofthe private provider would 
be terminated and the private entity 
would have to make additional 
payments for the breach in contract. 
The PFI approach was strongly influ- 
enced by the New Public Manage- 
ment thinking of the late 1980s that 
was keen to bring in corporate effi- 
ciency and innovation into an under- 
performing state sector. 


The risé in educational partner- 
ships in the United States is closely 
related to the emergence of the school- 
ing movement of the 1980s. The con- 
cern among local communities at the 
collapse in state provision of schools 
mirrors the larger concerns voiced 
regarding the governance crisis in 
administration in the United States. 
The inability of the state to address 
the problem of failing schools and 
the need to create more accountable 
ones has become a major concern in 
communities and this parent spear- 
headed movement has resulted ina 
new form of schooling partnership. 
The development of the charter school 
model entails contracting a school 
from the state that is managed by the 
parents in a community and has pro- 
vided anew form of accountability to 
local schools. 

Charter schools began tocemerge 
in 1991 and by the mid- 1990s numer- 
ous states were advocating legisla- 
tion to advance this type of provision. 
The charter school idea is based on 
the principle that state schools are 
dragged down by the failing state sys- 
tem and the ability to extricate indi- 
vidual schools from this morass under 
parental management permits them 
to acquire a new lease of life. The suc- 
cess of the charter school movement 
has been that the new form of partner- 
ship has injected new life and content 
into teaching and learning within 
local communities. Thecharter model 
with its emphasis oncommunity level 
ownership that fosters entrepreneur- 
ship and accountability has been 
flagged as a success (Hoxby 2003). 


T.. introduction of PPPs across 
western countries was in response to 
the demands of parents and commu- 
nities within the existing network of 
state schooling. PPPs are seen as a 
form of school provision that is able 
to improve the quality of schooling 


‘through emphasizing the need to pay 


closer attention to the supply and 


‘demand aspects of the economics of 


provision. The ability of the private 
corporate sector and the community 
inthe UK to improve schools appears 
to lie in an improved set of manage- 
ment practices. The achievements 
of the PPP form of provision should 
consequently be evident in areas of 
service delivery and accountability. 
The differences between the types of 
PPPs adopted in the UK and the USA 
indicate that even as PPPs conform to 
a ‘one-size fits all’ idea, they are based 
on the demands of the political pro- 
cesses and not governed by economic 


“considerations alone. There does 


“appear to be a strong element of 
‘national ideology and social policy 
.in fashioning the terrain of public- 
private partnerships in western coun- 


“tries (Common 2001). 


The importance of PPPs appears 
to lie in their ability to improve the 
provision of education. On the demand 
side, the major improvement is 
achieved through introducing compe- 
tition and so allowing parents to 
choose between school providers. On 
the supply side, the advances result 
from improved management and the 
greater availability of finances so that 
more teaching and better facilities can 
be made available. The early literature 
on PPPs was focused on improving 
the supply and demand aspects of edu- 
cational provision through introduc- 
ing of economic incentives that would 
bring about a closer approximation to 
market conditions (Burchardt 1997). 
The ushering in of market forces 
was regarded as sufficient to ensure 
that there was both an expansion and 
an improvement in the provision of 
education. 

In the more recent literature on 
schooling there is indication that the 
successful provision of education is 


also dependenton the larger social and 
political terrain (Akerlofand Kranton 
2002, Di John 2007). The manner in 
which state and non-state players 
regard each other in the education 
sector is also an important starting 
point. If competition is to eventuate, 
both types of providers must be pre- 
pared to actively interact and move 
towards establishing PPPs. If there is 
an unwillingness to engage, then the 
creation of a market can become an 
insurmountable obstacle (Srivastava 
2007). 


F sermore the term ‘private’ sec- 
tor in these partnerships has become 
a generic term for all non-state actors 
— corporate entities, NGOs and faith 
based organizations. These different 
players are likely to have distinct 
approaches to education provision 
emerging from their own historical 
evolution as well as economic motiva- 
tions (Fennell 2007). The educational 
objectives each provider pursues also 
influence the nature of educational 
provision in the sector. It therefore 
behoves a study of the supply and 
demand of education such that the 
economic, social and political strands 
within educational provision can be 
distilled. 

These new types of providers 
will change the nature of the educa- 
tional terrain as they would bring in a 
growing range of educational objec- 
tives, through possibly differing 
political understanding and economic 
expectations. Examining the supply 
and demand of education by disentan- 
gling the economic and political 
strands in the debate of educational 
provision is auseful exercise for open- 
ing up this new educational environ- 
ment. The economic and political 
tools of analysis in the educational 
sector provide an opportunity for 
undertaking interdisciplinary research 
on therole and impact of PPPs. 


T.. current interest in evaluating 
how PPPs might bolster demand and 
supply of education has generated 
an interest in using new tools of meas- 
urement (Coady and Parker 2004). 
One method of identifying the eco- 
nomic and political aspects of provi- 
sionis throughusing concepts of ‘exit’ 
and ‘voice’. The concepts of ‘exit’, 
‘voice’ and ‘loyalty’ were firstused by 
Hirschman toexamine individual beha- 
viour within organizations that ope- 
rated under market rules (Hirschman 
1970, 1978). The idea of exit draws 
on the mainstream economic under- 
standing of free entry and exit, with 
the latter occurring when individuals 
are no longer satisfied with what is 
on offerin the market. Within the con- 
text of an organizational set up, the 
notion of exit relates to the decision 
to leave a provider on account of dis- 
satisfaction. The term voice is used to 
denote political activity undertaken 
‘by an individual while remaining 
within an organization to ensure the 
continued provision of a good ee 
or the quality of the good. An indi- 
vidual who exits a market where he is 
unhappy with the quality of a good 
would be making an economic res- 
ponse. The choice of the individual to 
stay on and demand improvements 
throughuse of ‘voice’ is regarded asa 
political stance. 

In relation to the provision of 
education, these concepts can be used 
to analyze how consumer behaviour 
affects the quantity and quality ofedu- 
cation (Hirschman 1978). If exit is 
present, itindicates a choice exercised 
by the parents (and children) between 
the types/quality of education pro- 
vided by different providers in the 
locality, Where voice is exercised 
by parents and pupils in the school 
system, there is evidence of political 
activity, ranging from complaints to 
campaigns to obtain a higher quality 
and wider coverage of education in the 
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school. The use of the term exit to 
denote choice in a market context, 


while voice is evidence of political 


responsiveness, provides two impor- 
tant tools to identify the relationship 
between consumers, the school and 
the providers in the local sphere. The 
analysis allows us to look at the 
choices made by parents between 
government and private schools. So 
where both public and private schools 
are present in a locality, the phenom- 
enon of exitcan provide an indication 
of the failure of the state education 
system to provide a sufficient cover- 
age and quality of education. 


Ti. use of political behaviour also 
impacts provision. A significant use 
of voice by parents in the local sphere 
can result in an improvement of the 
level and type of educational provi- 
sion (Chubb and Moe 1988).! The use 
of voice by parents and communities 
impacts on the provider in a demand 
driven environment and articulation 
of demands can shift the resource 
allocation pattern of private providers 
as well as the local state. This. use of a 
political tool to change the provision 
of education by an existing provider 
points to the possibility of improving 
educational quality in schools. The 
obverse is also interesting, that the 
inability to use voice might lead to a 
serious deterioration in the quality of 
education. 

The possibility of drawing on 
the actions of exit and voice to iden- 
tify the economic and political strands 
in the provision of education permits 
us to examine how provision by the 
state and non-state providers affect 
the supply and demand of education 
in the local sphere. It would appear 
that exit has the impact of changing 
the supply response between state and 
1. The spread of the charter schoo] movement 


through districts can be regarded asan achieve- 
mentof voice. 
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non-state, while voice affects the qua- 
lity of provision. Given the possibi- 
lity of using both exit and voice as 
actions, it would be useful to see what 
pressures various combinations of 
exitand voice generate. 

The relationship of voice and 
exit to economic and political res- 
ponses to the provision of education 
is shown in Table 1 below, which sets 
out the implications of combinations 
of exit and voice within the educa- 
tional sector. 


[, the north-east corner is the case 
allowing for the possibility of exit, but 
not of voice (Case 1). Here providers 
would respond to the threat of exit by 
parents/users of education, but would 
not face political opposition. This 
situation occurs where there is a mar- 
ket-based provision of education and 
providers of education are concerned 
about individuals voting with their 
feet when faced with poor provision. 
If the ability of users of education to 
withdraw from a particular provider 
becomes an economic threat, it could 
force private providers to improve 
the nalure of provision. Exit, however, 
does not have adverse negative con- 
sequences for the providers in situa- 
tions where educational provision does 
not depend on payment by the user, 

In the north-west configuration 
(Case 2) is the situation where there 


TABLE1 
Using the Notions of Exit and Voicein 
Education 
Voice —> Yes No 
Exit 
market 
Yes new models ane 
(Case 2) provision 
(Case 1) 
No community ee 
(Case 3) ae 


is the presence of both exit and voice. 
This scenario emerges where parents 
could use both the options of exiting 
the sector as well as making demands 
on the provider when faced with 
declining quality of education and/ 
or returns from education. The pos- 
sibility of using economic pressure 
and political representation places 
the parents/community in a strong 
position. The Case 2 scenario is 
dependent on parents/users having 
both economic and political where- 
withal to use exit and voice respec- 
tively. Where the consumer is able to 
participate fully, it might be possible 
for partnerships to develop between 
the state and non-state providers to 
meet the demands for an improved 
and more effective provision of edu- 
cation. 


[. the south-west corner is located 
the case where there is a presence of 
voice, but with no exit (Case 3). Case 
3 highlights the possibility of using 
political pressure on the educational 
provider to demand improvements 
in education. The resort to political 
action is dependent uponthe collective 
action of the community concerned. 
An aware and active community can 
use political agency to put pressure 
onthe educational provider toimprove 
services. Case 3 might also be in 
operation in the case of traditional 
communities who tend toregard their 
group identity as a social marker and 
where exit is not seen as an option 
due to limited spatial and/or social 
mobility. Even if such communities 
enunciate their claims, alack of finan- 
cial resources and engagement with 
the larger economic sphere would 
make it harder for these claims to 
translate into improved schooling. 
Consequently, there would be little 
impact on the provision of educa- 
tion to deliver any benefits to the com- 
munity. 


| 
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F..1, the south-east configura- 
tion is the case of no voice and no exil 
(Case 4), where the provision of edu- 
cation is marked by an absence of both 
economic and political challenge. The 
users of education are at a proverbial 
dead-end where they have no means 
to signal dissatisfaction with the edu- 
cation provided. Case 4 would be in 
operation where groups have neither 
political nor economic power. This 
can occur where there is a monopoly 
provider operating in very poorcom- 
munities. It would also happen where 
there are groups that are denied edu- 
cational access due to economic 
and social exclusion. As such, these 
groups do not regard educational 
provision as a reality and are thus 
unlikely to make any use of exit or 
voice. These groups have traditionally 
been outside of the domain of provi- 
sion and would not regard education 
aseither an economic orpoliticalright. 

These four scenarios provide a 
starting point for mapping how the 
economic logic of the market and the 
power of political representation 
affects the financing and provision of 
education by a range of providers, 
both state and non-state. It would be 
valuable to learn whether market 
driven solutions are equally effective 
inensuring both finance and physical 
provision by non-state providers in 
Case 1. In Case 2, which is the pre- 
ferred arena for the new PPPs that ope- 
rate to improve the demand side of 
educational provision, it would be 
worth exploring the extent of attention 
given to improving current provision 
and how quality improvements are 
measured. In Case 3 there is the pos- 
sibility of charter schools where com- 
munities have a history of collective 
action. At the other end, there is also 
the case of traditional communities 
with little orno knowledge of market 
based processes where it would be 
important to know whether there is a 


deterioration in the quantity and qua- 
lity of provision. In the context of 
exclusion identified in Case 4, it 
would be critical to explore the impli- 
cations of being denied access to the 
educational system. 


A combination of voice and loyalty 
and the implications for the types of 
parental behaviour and political action 
that might result is shown in Table 2. 
The combinations of voice and loyalty 
in Table 2 map out the consequences 
of political action in the presence and 
absence of loyalty, understood to 
emerge fromeither identity politics or 
brand image on. the collective action 
by the parent body and the forms of 
action undertaken as a response. 

In thenorth-west quadrant, where 
voice is used in the presence of loyalty 
tothe provider, there could bea strong 
push for collective action to ‘rectify 
past wrongs’ or to make greater adv- 
ances in educational provision. The 
forms of political demands are likely 
tobecollective rather than individual, 
based on fund-raising and other forms 
of parent contribution/action force. 

In the north-east quadrant, loy- 
alty does not generate voice and there- 
fore no political action ensues as in the 
case of traditional communities. Such 
communities would display a strong 
sense of affinity with the provider on 
account of either shared communal 


TABLE2 
Types of Political Action Based on Voice 
and Loyalty 
Voice —> Yes No 
Loyalty 
parent action Se eene 
: parent 
Yes coma yee body pleas/ 
fund raising/ . 
lobbying er he 
¥ action 
parent 
N demands exit 
° petitions/ exclusion 
confrontation 


values (as with NGOs and even more 
so with community/faith providers) or 
where ithas been inculcated by exter- 
nally generated brand loyalty (by 
corporate-profit providers) but would 
not automatically see animprovement 
in the quality of the education they 
receive. In extreme cases, where loy- 
alty is high and there is near complete 
identification with the provider, the 
power relations are such that the pro- 
vider could use such affinity to impose 
additional hidden costs on the com- 
munity, charges or even hidden fees by 
emphasizing the theme of common 
objective and/or a greater display or 
market branding. The response from 
the community if any is subaltern and 
more akin toa plea rather than action. 


i, the south-west quadrautt, there is 
voice, but no loyalty and so political 
action is seen as an individual right 
and based on strong forms of demand. 
The parents are likely to be proactive 
in presenting the school with peti- 
tions, butless inclined to contribute in 
time, kind or financial terms. T’ here is 
likely to be more confrontational 
behaviour by the parent body and the 
response of the provider could there- 
fore be conciliatory. 

Finally, in the south-east quad- 
rant, neither voice nor loyalty exist and 
the only form of consumer action is 
through exiting the system, i.e., using 
the market mechanism or being 
excluded/deemed to exit by the edu- 
cational system itself. So this quadrant 
can be seen as mirroring the Case 1 
scenario as shown in Table 1. How- 
ever, the social and political configu- 
ration of exit in Table 2 throws 


2. RECOUP was a research consortium 
over the period 2005-10, supported by DFID. 
Both quantitative and qualitative data was 
collected over seven different research 
projects. Information on the research and 
access to research outputs can be found on 
the consortium website, http://recoup.educ. 
cam.ac.uk 
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additional light on the nature of con- 
sumer choice. Here, market based 
choice could be the worst case default 
option where the consumer/ purchaser 
has to leave the sector altogether. 


Th. overlay between the representa- 
tions of exit, voice and loyalty that 
emerge from a joint examination of 
Tables | and 2 indicate that bringing 
all three concepts together in an 
expanded and interconnected manner 
gives greater depth to our analysis. 

The ability to expand Hirsch- 
man’s original exit, voice and loyalty 
framework can demonstrate the poli- 
tical and social dimensions of the 
provision of education. Through 
expanding the original model, the 
exclusionary and finaucial inplica- 
tions of exit, voice and loyalty become 
more explicit. Also, the interactions 
between these three features show 
that decisions regarding school choice 
and voice might be influenced by the 
social status and affiliations of the 
household. This framework has been 
adopted in the research on Public Pri- 
vate Partnerships that was conducted 
under the RECOUP research con- 
ducted during the period 2005-20102 

The research has identified 
actions that could be designated as 
exit, voice and loyalty traced from 
parental actions with regard to the 
schooling choice and experience of 
their youth. The complex manner in 
which economic, social and political 
aspects of everyday life are inter- 
twined, indicate that rather than there 
being a single action that denotes exit, 
voice and loyalty, there could be a set 
of types of each action. 
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; ; Courts and colleges: 
* —_ aproblematic relationship 


DEVESH KAPUR and MADHAY KHOSLA 4 
i x! 


THE rapid quantitative expansion of 
higher education in India in recent 
years — both in number of students as 
well as the number of institutions 
engaged inthe delivery of tertiary edu- 
cation — has unsurprisingly brought 
with ita series of challenges and con- 
cerns. Unlike earlier decades, most of 
this growth has been led by private 
educational institutions. Although 
these institutions enjoy a de jure 
non-profit status, they are frequently 
de facto money making business 
enterprises run by politically well- 
connected individuals and in most 
cases provideadepressingly low qual- 
ity of education. In such a scenario, 
the regulation of higher education 
has become critical. 

While there are a range of higher 
education regulators in India such as 


the University Grants Commission 
(UGC), All India Council for Techni- 
cal Education (AICTE), Medical 
Council of India (MCI), Bar Council 
of India(BCI) andso forth, their mani- 
fold weaknesses (both competence 
and corruption) has been widely 
noted, Since nature abhors a vacuum, 
power shifts when institutions desi- 
gned for specific regulatory tasks 
fail to deliver. Other institutions step 
in, and while sometimes they are 
compelled by circumstances, at other 
times they appear propelled by their 
own hubris, oftentimes assuming 
roles they are ill-equipped for. 

The weakness and failures of the 
executive and legislative branches of 
government has been a critical factor 
in the judiciary’s growing power in 
India. Hence, it should not be surpris- 
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ing that given the problems plaguing 
higher education institutions in India, 
the institutional actor which has — 
actively since the early 1990s but in 
some ways even before — been play- 
ing asignificant role in the regulation 
of higher education has been the judi- 
ciary. But what merits reflection—and 
is the focus of this essay — is not so 
much the participation of the judi- 
ciary and the increasing litigation 
involving higher education institu- 
tions (though this is revealing for its 
own reasons), but rather the manner 
in which the Indian judiciary has 
involved itself in regulation of these 
institutions and engaged in the arti- 
culation of a certain vision of higher 
education, 


0.. way.in which: the judiciary has 
regulated private higher educational 
institutions has been through emphasi- 
zing the ends of education. Educational 
institutions cannot, the Supreme Court 
has consistently held, engage in ‘pro- 
fiteering’. The word ‘profiteering’, 
which was initially reserved for cases 
involving abusive and unfriendly mar- 
ket practices relating to essential com- 
modities orland and property matters, 
has curiously found its way into the 
Supreme Court's jurisprudence on 
higher education. Although it was 
firstused in Unnikrishnan (1993), its 
overarching principle — that educa- 
tional institutions are symbols of char- 
ity—was putin place in an earlier case, 
St. Stephen’s College (1992). 

Over time, however, the 
Supreme Court's views have oscil- 
lated with the changing political 
economy of higher education. Having 
come to accept the place of private 
institutions, subsequent cases like 
T. M.A. Pai (2002) have permitted 
private institutions to generate sur- 
plus, but simultaneously require that 
this surplus be ploughed back into the 
institutions. This form of regulation — 
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through the ‘profiteering’ narrative— 
treats private educational institutions 
as distinct from other private enter- 
prises and professions. On the one 
hand this undermines the creation of 
a diverse set of higher education ins- 
titutions, which can each be free to 
determine their own ends. On the 
other hand (as with India’s disastrous 
experience with rent control), it sim- 
ply drives the activity underground, 
as innumerable experiences of Indian 
higher education attest, And one 
might add, this treatment has little 
constitutional basis; there is nothing 
in our reading to suggest that the text 
treats education differently from other 
private enterprises and professions, 


ee form of judicial interven- 
tion of considerable significance 
relates to the institutional regulatory 
structure of higher education. Indian 
higher education is structured around 
centralized regulatory bodies with 
wide-ranging powers — indeed so 
much so that they remain one of the 
bastions of the licence-permit raj. 
While these are all statutory bodies, 
some like the UGC or AICTE are pre- 
dominantly funded by the state and 
their personnel appointed by the state, 
while others (especially those regulat- 
ing the professions) like the MCI and 
BClIare elected bodies. 

Notwithstanding the merits and 
demerits of such a system, the broad 
principleis that these regulatory bod- 
ies should be independent in charac- 
ter and thereby relatively free from 
political interference. The freedom 
granted to themis, of course, not sim- 
ply to prevent political interference 
but also to create the intellectual 
autonomy that the delivery of higher 
education demands, Barring clear and 
patent instances of administrative 
mala fide, interference in the opera- 
tion of such bodies must therefore be 
keptto a bare minimum. 


The reality of these higher edu- 
cation regulatory institutions, how- 
ever, mirrors the sordid experience 
of the licence-permit raj in other 
domains. In recent years, the heads 
and staff of the AICTE, MCI, Dental 
Council of India (DCI), National 
Council for Teacher Education 
(NCTE), andthe Council of Architec- 
ture have been indicted for corruption, 
while there have been myriad corrup- 
tion allegations and investigations 
into other apex regulatory bodies 
(including the UGC). This was an 
important reason why the Yash Pal 
Committee proposed scrapping these 
bodies and replacing them with one 
single regulatory body, which would 
have constitutional status (called the 
National Commission for Higher 
Education and Research). 

Itisinthis context of regulatory 
failures that the courts have stepped in 
withinereasing frequency. Butaretheir 
interventions a form of an institutional 
safety net, remedying the failures of 
the original regulators, or institutional 
hubris, compounding them instead? 
A recent decision by the Delhi High 
Court in medical education enables 
us to reflect upon this question, 


L, Teerthanker Mahaveer Institute 
of Management v. Union of India 
(2011), three petitions were filed 
before the Delhi High Court seeking 
permission to increase their intake of 
students for the MBBS course. The 
argument put forth by the petitioners 
was that their request for an additional 
intake of students had been arbitrar- 
ily rejected by the MCI even though 
they possessed the requisite infras- 
tructural capacity to accommodate the 
additional intake. The Council, on the 
other hand, argued that the petitioner 
colleges had only been granted appro- 
val for running an MBBS course and 
not recognition for the same. It was 
suggested that under MCI regulations, 


wens 


the latter could only be received after 
the completion of five years of the 
course, and without such recognition 
they were ineligible under the appli- 
cable regulations and statutory instru- 
ments to be granted permission for 
additional intake. 

Since the regulations them- 
selves had not been challenged (this 
was a simple administrative law case), 
the Council argued that the plea of the 
petitioners must be rejected. The peti- 
tioners contested their ineligibility 
and claimed that neither the act nor the 
regulations framed under it prohibited 


- the colleges from seeking an increase 


in their admission capacity before 
they had been granted ‘recognition’ by 
the central government. Teerthanker 
Mahaveer Institute of Management 
thus dealt with a host of technical 
legal matters relating to the interpre- 
tation of the Indian Medical Council 
Act, 1956, and the regulations which 
have been framed under the statute. 


The court sided with the petitioners 
and directed the MCI to grant an 
increase in the additional intake of 
students in the petitioner institutions, 
subjectto their fulfilment of the requi- 
site infrastructural requirements and 
so forth, Leaving the legal niceties 
aside, it is interesting to observe how 
the court entered into a prolonged 
discussion on the state of health- 
care and medical education in India. 
Lamenting the state’s lethargy towards 
establishing sufficient educational 
institutions that could meet the grow- 
ing demand, the courtconcluded there 
is now an extraordinary dependence 
on private institutions and that much 
hope rests on them. 

The court emphasized that 
while there is an urgent need for the 
creation of new medical colleges, it 
is also vital to ensure that there is 
no decline in the quality of education 
offered, since ‘doctors who deal with 


human lives cannot be seen to be half- 
trained or half-baked doctors.’ To 
achieve this goal, the court argued 
that ‘the solution will not come from 
denying these [petitioner] medical 
colleges the required increase but 
would be to ensure that the increase 
is permitted in admission capacity to 
these colleges only when they strictly 
adhere to the laid down criteria and the 
regulations of the MCI.’ 


Necciess to say, this way of phras- 
ing the problem only leads to confu- 
sion. The precise legal dispute was 
what the regulations of the MCI man- 
dated; soitis simply unhelpful to state 
that the solution lies in permitting an 
increase in capacity in accordance 
with the regulations, The legal ques- 
tion at hand was whether, in the 
present factual scenario, the regula- 
tions permitted or prohibited an 
increase incapacity.Amore generous 
and holistic reading of the paragraph, 
however, confirms that what the 
courtis trying to say is rather clear: the 
solution to the present medical educa- 
tion and healthcare crises in India lies 
not in denying the petitioner institu- 
tions permission to increase their 
intake, but rather to ensure that if the 
institutions can accommodate extra 
students, they should be permitted to 
do so. 

But this isn’t what was at issue 
before the court. The question before 
the court was not whether India’s 
medical education crises is best 
resolved by granting the petitioner 
institutions the permission to increase 
their intake. It was whether, even 
though the petitioner institutions 
may have the requisite infrastructure, 
they were permitted to increase their 
intake under the applicable statute and 
regulations, since the MBBS course 
they had been conducting had not yet 
achieved a completion of five years. 
The court, despite delving into the 


necessary legal materials, seems to 
have been ultimately motivated by 
its understanding about how best to 
reform Indian medical education and 
address the nation’s health concerns. 
Indeed, at one stage the court is 
brazenly blunt and states that it is not 
‘in the larger public interest to stop 
the growth of medical colleges when 
asking for increase, if these medical 
colleges otherwise fulfil the laiddown 
criteria of the regulations in terms 
of infrastructure and facilities.’ Italso 
declares that to ‘achieve a balance 
between the unprecedented institu- 
tional growth today vis-a-vis a skewed 
doctor-patient ratio, the only solution 
is to review the entire regulatory 
mechanism and revitalize the system 
of checks before this aberration of 
rotbecomesatrendinthe country’ and 
observes that itis time for the MCI ‘to 
be vigilant and reinvigorate the sys- 
temto stop the unplanned and unequal 
growth of mediocre colleges aimed at 
commercialization of medical educa- 
tion, rather than stop the growth of 
colleges catering to the needs of the 
aspirant doctors by giving lopsided 
interpretations to the regulations.’ 


i kind of reasoning is illustrative 
of how courts resolve higher educa- 
tion disputes by making assessments 
onhow to ‘fix the system’, something 
about which they lack the requisite 
knowledge or expertise, let alone the 
fact thatit represents a lack of fidelity 
towards the specific legal problem 
before them. Let us consider, for ins- 
tance, the very issue at hand. If the 
real concern is to improve the modest 
quality of health indicators of the 
Indian people, a supply chain of 
healthcare would need doctors, nurses 
and paramedics, pharmacists and lab 
technicians and hospital administra- 
tors. But if the goal is better societal 
health outcomes, where should the 
marginal expenditure be directed? 
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Almost any serious analysis of 
Indian health wouldconclude that by 
far the biggest bang for the buck 
would be in public health, The sad 
reality may be not that India has pro- 
duced too few doctors, but that it has 
produced too few nurses and public 
health professionals. 

Until the recent establishment 
of the Public Health Foundation of 
India, the country had just a handful 
of schools of public health, all going 
back to pre-independence. So should 
Indian courts direct that the nation 
produce more civil and environmen- 
tal engineers who can ensure clean 
water and sanitation and agricultural 
scientists who can ensure greater food 
output and from there to better nutri- 
tion? Speaking on this issue, the Natio- 
nal Rural Health Mission task force 
putthe issue iu perspective: ‘We have 
for far too long,’ said the task force, 
‘clung to the belief that only graduate 
doctors can render competent health 
care, and that all other altempts to 
deliverhealth services are ill-conceived 
and against patient interest. The task 
forceis ofthe view that this bland asser- 
tion needs to becritically examined.”! 
The persistence with ‘bland assertions’ 
says as much about India’s courts as 
about India’s healthcare system. 


E... if we address the argument 
onitsown terms and assume that doc- 
tors matter most of all for better health 
outcomes, the question arises as to 
whether the solution lies in increasing 
the supply of doctors or in trying to 
retain the limited supply in the first 
place. According to estimates by the 
OECD, India was the largest supplier 
of doctors to rich countries, with an 


{, Para 4.1.2, Report of the Task Force on 
Medical Education for the National Rural 
Health Mission, Ministry of Health and Fam- 
ily Welfare, Government of India, available 
online at: http://mohfw.nic.in/NRHM/Docu- 
ments/Task_Group_Medical_Education.pdf 
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estimated 56,000 Indian doctors just 
in OECD countries (and more in the 
Gulf) in the mid-2000s. This number 
is approximately double the total 
number of doctors graduating in India 
annually. And so should the output of 
doctors be increased so that they can 
better serve patients in rich countries 
or should these doctors be prevented 
fromleaving India? 


Ena, troubling is the complete 
lack of attention to the political eco- 
nomy of the medical profession in 
India. There is an assumption that if 
there are more doctors they will serve 
the populations that desperately need 
them most - the large rural majority. 
But nearly three-fourths of India’s 
doctors legally permitted to practice, 
operate in and around urban areas, 
serving less than thirty percent of the 
population. And of those that do serve 
in rural areas, it is arguable just how 
many of them show up in the first 
place. With absenteeism rates rang- 
ing from a quarter to a third, the few 
becomes even fewer, And of those 
who do show up, the quality of care 
provided by India’s doctors leaves 
muchto be desired. 

This discussion is simply to sug- 
gest that the problems troubling both 
medical education and the state of 
healthcare in India are far more com- 
plex than what the courts imagine, By 
routinely adjudicating higher educa- 
tion disputes through a determination 
of what verdict mightimprove higher 
education in India, or improve the sec- 
tor to which that education relates (in 
this case, healthcare), the court not 
only strays away from its mandated 
tole of strictly addressing the legal dis- 
pute at hand but also ventures into 


2. For an excellent study on this issue see, 
Jishnu Das et. al., ‘The Quality of Medical 
Care in India: Evidence from a Standardizéd 
Patient Study in Two States’, Draft 2011 
(under review; on file with authors). 


territories in which it is thoroughly 
unequipped to travel. Cases like Teer- 
thanker Mahaveer Institute of Man- 
agement hold the potential of having 
profoundly adverse implications as 
the judiciary not only undermines the 
independence of the statutory regula- 
tor, but also that its pronouncements 
are likely to increase litigation because 
the court sets a low threshold for 
justiciability. 

In acase just over half a decade 
ago, the Supreme Court was con- 
fronted with an open-ended Chhattis- 
garh legislation which had led to the 
creation of over a hundred private 
universities, many of which were 
offering neither any education nor 
infrastructure, and abusive practices 
were rampant.’ The court rightly 
struck down the legislation, But it 
also, rather troubling, entered into a 
detailed and unnecessary discussion 
about the role of the University Grants 
Commission and its relevance for pri- 
vate educational institutions, These 
matters were not strictly at issue 
before the court, and the relationship 
of the commission to private institue 
tions is tenuous at best. What is note- 
worthy is the willingness with which 
courts seck to define und redefine the 
role of the independentregulator, 


T be sure, courts do and must play 
an important role of review — but 
review must be distinguished from 
courtinduced regulation. Indian higher 
education faces many serious chal- 
lenges ranging from quality, quantity, 
access and funding, and poor regula- 
tion of this sector has contributed 
considerably to its malaise, Inaddress- 
ing these issues, courts consider them- 
selves to be part of the solution, 
oblivious of the fact that they may 
instead constitute a serious part of the 
problem. 


3. Prof. Yashpal v. State of Chhattisgarh, 
(2005) 2SCC61. 
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